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: : . tions. Place the collar on the front by the perfo- | the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you. An | back and side form perfectly even on the thread of 

Princesse Basque and Tablier Skirt. ration. Join the back as notched, with the back | outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, | the goods. The front and sleeves are ornamented 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. | standing up. When sewing in the sleeve, place | and a quarter of an inch for all others. The front | with bows of silk as shown in the illustration. 

rTP HIS elegant costume is copied from one of | the longest seam to the notch in the back part and | is rounded and faced with the material. Be par- Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 








the most stylish models now in vogue in | the short seam to the notch in the front part of 


Paris. The materials of 
which the original is made 
are téte de négre gros 
grain and velvet of the 
same shade. The design 
is excellent for handsome 
black silks with velvet, or 
else black cashmere with 
silk; colored. toilettes for 
the spring and summer 
will be made up in the 
same way. The princesse 
basque is more close-fitting 
and longer upon the hips 
than any cuirass basque 
yet worn. The back has 
a lappet below the waist, 
with a row of lapped’ but- 
tons down it, in the fash- 
ion now so popular. The 
entire basque and sleeves 
are made of velvet. The 
folds of silk, cut bias, and 
lapping, cover the front 
as far back as the front 
seams of the under-arm 
gore; these folds are sew- 
ed in with the armholes 
and the shoulder seam; the 
back has merely the velvet, 
without folds. It is the 
French fashion to make 
these folds turn upward, 
but this is a matter of fan- 
cy with the wearer of the 
dress, The revers collar 
discloses the velvet in a 
point below the throat. 
The velvet sleeves have 
notched points at the bot- 
tom, with narrow folds un- 
derneath. Bows trim the 
front of the basque and 
the sleeves. The grace- 
ful demi-trained skirt has 
large fluted pleats that 
are known as organ-pipe 
pleats, to form the fullness 
of the back; these are of 
silk. The front breadths 
are of velvet, and are cov- 
ered with silk folds, laid on 
in the shape of the tablier 
pattern which is furnished. 
They are lapped slightly 
in front, and a button set 
upon them, also bows. The 
suit absolutely simulates 
an elegant princesse dress, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN 

OF PRINCESSE BASQUE 

AND TABLIER SKIRT. 

Princesse Basque.—This 
pattern is in six pieces— 
front, under-arm gore, 
back, side body, collar, and 
sleeve. The garment is 
cut high in the neck, and 
closes the entire length 
with buttons and button- 
holes. It is fitted with two 
darts and a cross basque 
seam on each side of the 
front. The back is adjust- 
ed to the figure by a mid- 
dle seam and a side form 
extending from the arm- 
hole the entire length of 
the garment. The extra 
width at the bottom of the 
side form overlaps the 
back, and is ornamented 
with six buttons. The un- 
der-arm gore is then set 
in, making three seams 
each side of the middle 
seam. Join the seams by 
the notches and perfora- 
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| ticular to place the holes at tire waist line of the | 
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Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Suit. 


PRINCESSE BASQUE AND TABLIER SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse Basque and Tablier Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by 





Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 














TaB.ier Sxirt.—This pattern is in five pieces— 


front, two side gores, back, 
and tablier. Cut the front 
and back with the long 
straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces 
each of the pattern given 
of the side gores. The 
tablier closes in front with 
buttons and button-holes ; 
it is trimmed across with 
folds of silk that cover it, 
and is ornamented with 
bows of silk down the 
front and on the sides. 
The back of the skirt is 
laid in organ folds or pleats 
the length of the lines of 
perforations. Place the 
first two lines of perfora- 
tions evenly together, and 
sew the entire length for 
the first pleat or fold. 
There are five pleats in the 
back, all made the same 
way, placing two perfora- 
ted lines together for each 
one. These back breadths 
are trimmed across the 
bottom with a deep ruffle 
about eight inches wide; 
the front is trimmed with 
six narrow ruffles about 
three inches in width, one 
above the other, set on in 
pyramids to disclose the 
velvet fronts of the skirt 
below the tablier. One- 
quarter of an inch is al 
lowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, for skirt and 
tablier, 104 yards, 

Extra for trimming, 4 
yards. 





SCHOLASTICA. 


T is indeed something 
to be grateful for that 
any woman will by her own 
efforts put it plainly before 
the world that such a com- 
pliment is well deserved. 
Here and there, through 
the centuries that are past, 
records come to us of wom- 
en celebrated for acquire- 
ments and learning—in 
an age, too, when it was 
thought that men only 
could cope with lofty 
thought, and that books 
and parchments should not 
be opened “ except by hal- 
lowed hands.” 

Dotting the darkness, 
“like the light of pleasant 
stars,” comes the sparsely 
filled list ; nevertheless we 
rejoice in it, since it shows 
very definitely that oppor- 
tunities for culture offered 
to women are quite as like- 
ly to broaden into richness 
as.when granted to their 
brothers in the race. 

In Dauphiny, in the ear- 
ly part of the sixteenth 
century, a lady of noble 
birth so distinguished her- 
self for learning that by 
universal acclaim she was 
called Scholastica. Early 
indications of genius and 
talent were generously ac- 
knowledged, and studies 
that would best strengthen 
her mind and develop her 
powers were entered upon 
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with marked earnestness and enthusiasm. Latin 
was of course accepted as the basis, and she be- 
came such a proficient in it as to write with flu- 
ency anc elegance both poetry and treatises in 
prose, “equaling,” it is said, “the most learned 
men of the age.” Her poems in French are also 
a marvel of sweetness and power. 

In heavier styles of writing, labors not only 
demanding extensive research, but well-sustained 
and independent thought, she was pronounced a 
marvel for her age, the great critics of the times 
publishing, with generous courtesy, that “for so- 
lidity and acuteness they should place her in the 
rank of the ancient philosophers.” 

Her style of letter-writing found few, if any, 
superiors. Many learned men in France and Italy 
felt honored by a correspondence with this lady, 
so full of thought, so sprightly, so vivacious, were 
all her epistles. 

The great Francis I. of France was so charmed 
with her epistolary wit and power that not only 
did he express the most unqualified admiration 
for her ability, but even carried about with him 
many of her letters to show as models worthy of 
imitation. Her erudition so attracted him that, 
with his sister, Margaret of Navarre, he visited 
her at Tarascon, that personally he might express 
his kingly appreciation of such royal gifts. 

This lady, Claude de Bector, was at this time 
abbess of a religious house at Tarascon, receiv- 
ing the respect and admiration of a large circle, 
both at home and abroad. She died in 1547. 
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1a Cut Paper Patterns of the two new and 
stylish Spring Suits published in this Number, 
viz., the Princesse Basque and Tablier Skirt, il- 
lustrated on the first page; and the Agnes Sorel 
Basque, Long Fan Over-Shirt,and Demi-trained 
Skirt, illustrated on page 140, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete 
Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British 
Provinces. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 143. 





(@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House 
and Street Toilettes, Bridal Dresses, Evening 
Toilettes ; various styles of Princesse Dresses ; 
Girls and Boys’ Spring Suits ; Children’s Shoul- 
der-Braces and Corsets ; Lingerie; Corset Covers ; 
Crochet Caps ; Purses, Chdtelaines, Initials, Ci- 
gar-Boxes; and the new Punto Tirato and 
Double Satin- stitch Embroidery ; together with 
choice literary aid artistic attractions. 





0B Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 24 contains a spirited 
double-page engraving, representing 


HORSE-RACING IN DALMATIA, 


from \NAGNER’S celebrated painting, and other 
attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for March 3. 





THE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE. 


NE of the constant reproaches of this 

age is that it is an age of loose marry- 

ing and giving in marriage, and more so in 
this country than elsewhere. 

We can never look at any thing with any 
breadth of view so well close at hand as at 
a little distance, and if, even in such a mat- 
ter, we can survey the subject from a more 
remote point than our own centres of pop- 
ulation, we may see it to more purpose for 
the moment. Thus any person who has 
been resident in England for a length of 
time finds a general distrust of us there on 
this subject, a feeling that we take divorces 
as much a matter of course as one might 
an exchange of regiments in the army, and 
regard marriage as an affair from which 
either side is at liberty to retreat as from 
any other purely civil contract. 

Our very indignation at this general feel- 
ing there teaches us that it is founded on 
untruth and injustice, and we can only pro- 
nounce it a very sweeping opinion of a whole 
people which we utterly repudiate; for we 
know that the mass of our countrymen and 
countrywomen have as sacred a respect not 
only for individual marital vows, but for the 
institution of marriage itself, as the mass of 
any other nationality, and that if marriage 
> 








is held to be a civil contract by them, it is 
held in like degree to be a religious con- 
tract bound by oaths in which the presence 
of God is invoked. 

Yet, in spite of our indignation, it is nev- 
ertheless true that there are far too many 
who, with the loftiest instincts and the no- 
blest intentions in the world, have no com- 
prehension whatever of the sanctity of mar- 
riage; and it is they, quite as much as the 
great army of divoreées, who cast this dis- 
credit upon us, and very often because they 
have never given the subject a second 
thought. 

Of course in such a country as ours, where 
opinion is at present so untrammeled, there 
is always a mass of fermentation in new 
and old ideas; there is always a restless 
element, dissatisfied with what it has, but 
not fixed upon any thing better; and there 
are always showers of sparks struck from 
the concussion of hard heads and solid facts, 
so that, in conjunction with the work of the 
really vicious and of those swayed by their 
passions—whom, however, we dismiss from 
contemplation—it is no wonder that mar- 
riage, lying at the foundation of the social 
state, its broad base and substructure, should 
feel some of the effects brought about by 
these leavening ideas, with all the rest. 

Few of those that do the reckless talking 
and inconsequential thinking on the subject 
ever wait to consider whether their fitness 
and worthiness, their wisdom and learning 
and purity, justify them in what they do. 
For it is like laying profane hands upon the 
ark for any but those who have thought 
long, seriously, and well, unbiased by any 
self-interest or advantage, with the welfare 
of the race at heart, conscious of more or 
less ability to weigh and balance argument 
and digest history, with no aim at license, 
and of real personal purity, to dare discuss, 
not to say céndemn, the present institution 
of marriage, other than as necessarily imper- 
fect because working with imperfect mate- 
rials, although all the time clarifying itself 
to meet the Divine idea. 

Perhaps nothing shows the existence of 
this Divine idea in marriage so much as its 
incomprehensible mystery, which all those 
who enter it, save the most frivolous and 
thoughtless, are obliged to recognize, feel- 
ing themselves as much surrounded by it 
as if they lived among the great primeval 
agencies that first set the world going; for 
to all it seems as strange as if they were the 
first and only ones, and they are at a loss to 
explain it or to penetrate the meaning of 
the deep and sacred enigma. They under- 
stand a mother’s love for the flesh of her 
flesh in her children, a child’s love for the 
visible providence of its father; but who is 
to comprehend the love of the husband, 
who, arrived at maturity, with all his prej- 
udices formed, his course marked out, meets 
one who, in scarcely more than an instant, 
becomes more to him than father or moth- 
er, sister or brother, or all the world, on 
whose presence the happiness of the world 
hinges, and without whom heaven would 
be but a blank nihility? And who shall 
comprehend the devotion of the wife, who, 
if need were, would die for her husband? 
If it were a tuing of passion, of the senses, 
of this life only, she might live for him gay- 
ly and gladly; but dying for him takes it 
into other regions, and gives it a character 
that belongs to no mere business contract, 
discoluble at will, shows that it is, after all, 
as indissoluble a bond, welded in the Divine 
idea, as if the same Voice that cried, “ Let 
there be light!” and there was light, cried 
also, “ Let there be marriage!” and there 
was marriage. 

A great mistake of the unwise people who 
are meddling with fire in this matter is that 
of dropping out of sight the imperfection of 
mankind and womankind, and assuming that 
before natures are refined and disciplined 
far beyond their present point there can be 
complete happiness and satisfaction in any 
thing on earth. One might as well con- 
demn the existence of the elements because 
certain people are struck by lightning, be- 
cause certain ships are wrecked at sea, be- 
cause certain houses are overwhelmed by 
earthquakes or avalanches, as marriage be- 
cause certain people are unhappy init. It 
is the people who are to blame, not mar- 
riage. The same people would have found 
the snake in Eden. It would, indeed, be 
the daily working of a miracle if men and 
women who allow their selfishness, their ill 
temper and irritability, and their appetites 
to get the better of them, did make life al- 
together heavenly to each other. We do 
not see how it would better the case if they 
were free to leave each other and begin the 
same career over again with somebody else, 
and make that person perhaps regret the 
day the first bond was severed ; and it seems 
to us the safest, best, and only way to “ fight 
it out in the union,” best in the general re- 
sults to the family and the world, altogeth- 
er best as regards its results upon one’s own 
character, upon the cultivation of one’s for- 
bearance, kindness, gentleness, unselfishness, 





and truth, all of which cultivated qualities 
in parents must re-appear by-and-by as nat- 
ural traits in children, and bring the level 
of the race to its higher average. 

Of course we do not deny that there are 
instances of brutality and treachery, of ab- 
solute unfaithfulness and danger, where the 
separation of the two parties to this con- 
tract is necessary, and sometimes the com- 
plete rupture of all bonds that give the 
injuring party any legal rights upon the 
other; but those are purely exceptional 
cases, from which one has no right to rea- 
son ; a little wisdom and foresight and study 
of character, rather than blind surrender to 
fancy, would have prevented the existence 
of such cases in the beginning. Existing, 
they do not involve the right to repeat the 
mistake; they only make it the more obli- 
gatory to exercise the care that shall avoid 
wistake by wise selection; and in spite of 
them, we still must think that it is better 
for one person to suffer the deprivations of 
loneliness than for the whole composition 
of society to become loose and spongy with 
the dry-rot of undue license; for when mar- 
riage ties can be severed at will, it is only 
legalized license and the calling of sin by 
another name. Divorce is a sad remedy for 
great evil at the best, but sought as a means 
of pleasure, it is an outrage upon the family 
and society, and those parties who, seeking 
divorce, enter into promise of other marriage 
before divorce is granted, put themselves en- 
tirely in the wrong, and are morally as guilty 
as those whom we call by names they spurn. 

But let who will speak ill of marriage, it 
ill becomes any woman to do so, for it is to 
its institution that women owe nearly all 
the rights and blessings that they have. 
It has been wrested by slow degrees from 
barbarism, and has brought all beautiful 
and happy possibilities with it. It has set 
a crown of honor and equality upon the 
head of woman, and it is not for her to 
deny it, or to utter the light word or do the 
thoughtless act that shall serve to bring 
upon it one iota of disrespect. 





INCONVENIENCES OF FASHION. 


IASHION leads us all more or less by the 

nose, and makes us do pretty much as 
she pleases. We surrender ourselves, body 
and soul, to her guidance, and the form and 
motions of the one, as well as the character 
and principles of the other, are to a great 
degree governed by her directing hand. 

It is surprising, inexplicable, in fact, when 
we consider the vag of the origin of 
the sovereignty of Fashion, that her pre- 
rogative should be so little questioned. If 
this were exercised in a manner always con- 
formable to our desires, tastes, and conven- 
iences, it might be easy to account for the 
readiness with which its claims are ac- 
knowledged; but so far is Fashion from 
adapting the government of her subjects to 
their nature and disposition that she seems 
only to exact submission in thwarting them. 

In dress, where the absolute a, _hority of 
Fashion is so obvious, the whole body is 
yielded up to her without resistance, and 
the wooden figure of the jigging puppet is 
no more in the hand and at the pull of the 
showman than is the human frame under 
her control. How cruelly this power is ex- 
ercised we need hardly say; for who is not 
conscious of being forced at times to give 
up his ease, his comfort, the very use, in 
fact, of his limbs and the free exercise of 
his functions? Nay, more, who are not 
ready at the bidding of Fashion to torture 
themselves, and submit, with all the endur- 
ance of a red Indian, to self-inflicted pains 
and sufferings of so exquisite a kind that it 
would task the cruel ingenuity of the sav- 
age to surpass? The body is bent here, 
stretched there; the head is oppréssed with 
Breat weights; the-waist is constricted b 
-evertightoning bands, until the ribs ann 4 
atid give Way, thé ifitérnal organs are forced 
trom their natural places and hindered in 
their functions, and the life-blood is stopped 
in its course; the limbs are manacled, and 
the feet, forced into small and unyielding 
boots; and this squeezed into lifelessness, 
are set to totter under an overweighted 
body upon the impossible support of long 
and narrow heels. ~ g 

Fashion not only twists and shapes with 
her torturing processes the exterior form of 
the body, but interferes as rudely with its 
internal economy, and finds no less submis- 
siveness on the part of her subjects. They 
are forced, in defiance of physiology, not 
only to clothe themselves, but to eat, drink, 
and sleep, in a manner contrary to the prin- 
ciples of their organization. Who is allow- 
ed to hesitate between a suit of fashion and 
one conformable to the weather? Who 
would not rather face the terrors of disease 
than the horror of gentility at an unfash- 
ionable garment? Who dares to sit down 
to his dinner at the hour natural appetite 
seems to appoint, or eat in a way conform- 
able to his pleasure and convenience? Must 
not every one beware of putting his legs un- 








der the mahogany before Fashion, waiting 
until the day is over, has struck her late 
hour? Who, moreover, would have the au- 
dacity to interrupt any of the formalities 
with which she insists upon spreading and 
serving her table? Where is the man so 
bold as to ask twice for soup, or disturb in 
any other way the established solemnities 
of the four courses and a dessert? He had 
better, so he seems, at any rate, to think, 
suffer all the pangs of dyspepsia, and take 
the certainties of a surfeit and the chances 
of an apoplexy. 

It might be supposed that the sacredness 
with which we, in common with English- 
men, are said to regard our houses would 
save them from intrusion. We call them 
at times our castles, and we are fond of 
quoting what either BuRKE or PiTT said 
about the inviolability of their thresholds ; 
but, notwithstanding, Fashion walks in, 
without even a “by your leave,” and exer- 
cises her usual impudence of sway. The 
proprietor is quite a secondary personage, 
and even before his proprietorship may be 
said to have begun, Fashion has had her 
effective say. She chooses the site and 
makes the plan for the structure. When 
built, she selects the furniture and appro- 
priates the apartments, taking care always 
to keep the best for her fine company, and 
leaving the proprietor and his family to 
shift how they may. If Fashion were at 
all a judicious guide in these matters to 
which she puts her busy finger, it might 
not be so bad to have to submit to her 
direction, but, unfortunately, her ways are 
ways of perverseness. As, when she dress- 
es the body, she tortures it into unnatural 
forms and deranges its functions, so in con- 
structing houses and providing them with 
furniture and company, with a disregard 
of all fitness, she perverts the purposes of 
human habitation and society. Of course 
little regard is had by her to the means and 
happiness of her subjects, and, with reck- 
less expenditure and social dissipation, she 
not seldom leaves them bankrupt and mis- 
erable. 

In education, especially of the female sex, 
Fashion arrogates to herself the authority 
of a supreme guide, and no one seems to 
question it. The accomplishments, as they 
are called, which are so laboriously acquired 
and expensively paid for, what have they to 
commend them to parents or their daugh- 
ters beyond being passports to the recogni- 
tion of Fashion? Who pretends that they 
are of the least value as a means or end of 
mental and moral development ? 

Fashion has not yet ventured, it is pre- 
sumed, to dictate to us the religion we are 
to believe in. She, however, often takes the 
liberty of pointing out the conventicle of 
her elect that her followers are to join, and 
choosing the exorbitant pulpit orator they 
must pay for, if not listen to. When they 
are sick, Fashion sends her greedy physi- 
cian to their bedsides; and with the con- 
stancy she possesses, if she may want ev- 
ery other virtue, she not only sticks to her 
friends, to their cost, during their whole life, 
but follows them to their burial with a 
splendid show of sorrow, at the charge of 
their estates, and throws into their graves 
armfuls of rare flowers and costly wreaths, 
at the expense of their mourners. 





DOSING. 

HERE are a host of people who seem to 
have little else to do but to consider 
their physical condition and administer 
doses for its improvement; people who are 
positively dissipated and intemperate in 
their use of medicines, and appear to think 
this world not so much a vale of tears as of 
drugs ; people to whom a new prescription 
affords a delight only equaled by that which 
a savant would derive from the possession 
of a bone of the extinct megatherium. If 
they are troubled with insomnia, instead of 
resorting to the natural assistance of occu- 
pation and exercise, they turn to the bro- 
mides for aid, and call in chloral for their 
defense; if they have low spirits, they lay 
siege with blue pills; if rheumatism invades 
their borders, they summon colchicum rath- 
er than endurance; a slight attack of indi- 
gestion is an occasion for a Sedlitz powder ; 
if colic threatens, they advance upon it with 
castor-oil; quinine is their pass-word, and 
camphor the panacea for all their ills from 
hysteria to heart-burn; while they entertain 
the idea that Death himself is afraid of car- 
bolic acid! In fact, rhubarb, senna, thor- 
oughwort, and all the ghastly array of drugs, 
the mere mention of ‘which is agitating to a 
well-bred stomach, are familiar words with 
them, and household gods to whom they 
sacrifice almost daily. If they are in the 
least degree under the weather, it never oc- 
curs to them to allow Nature to work out 
her own salvation, but they take her affairs 
into their own hands, and having small ac- 
quaintance with her processes, the result 
resembles that of a novice attempting the 
tasks of a superior, and making them the 
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more difficult for that superior to accom- 
plish. One of the peculiar pleasures of such 
persons consists in persuading others to try 
their methods of cure. The most delicate 
compliment you can pay them is to swallow 
some nauseating mixture upon their recom- 
mendation, which all the while bears a strong 
family likeness to that of those who, with 
bad complexions, assure you that soap is 
wholesome for the skin, or of bald people 
who extol the virtue of certain washes which 
they have employed. This art of dosing 
does not interfere, however, with the useful- 
ness of the family physician, but rather sup- 
plies him with practice by laying the foun- 
dations for positive disease. The stomach 
which has been unrighteously corrected re- 
bels at length; the nerves that have been 
too often artificially soothed finally refuse 
to acknowledge the power of the charm- 
er; the strength engendered by stimulants 
proves but a broken reed; appetites forti- 
fied by frequent tonics surrender one day 
without reserve. If the science of medicine 
itself is as yet only experimental, must not 
amateur dosing, beyond question, belong to 
the most objectionable class of empiricisms ? 
Almost every body with whom it is a habit 
cultivates her favorite nostrum. To one 
cod-liver oil is the fountain of perpetual 
youth and health; another’s salvation lies 
in sulphur—to the disparagement of ortho- 
doxy; a third worships blue pill and con- 
fides in calomel; while there yet remain 
those who have such respect for all medica- 
ments that they slight none. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PRINCESSE BASQUE WITH TABLIER SKIRT. 


HE tasteful toilette illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is popular for the house and street 
alike. On bright days the velvet basque is suffi- 
cient for warmth, but in colder weather and for 
driving a wrap is added. The reader will observe 
that the effect of a princesse dress is given by 
-this costume, although there is a separate basque 
and skirt, instead of the waist and skirt being all 
in one; this clinging princesse appearance is a 
feature that will be aimed at in all new costumes 
for the next season. The basque is fitted by two 
darts in the narrow front and an under-arm gore; 
this gore extends far toward the back, and its 
outlines are curved to correspond with those of 
the side form of the back, making the appearance 
of two side forms and the ample array of seams 
that is now considered stylish. The fronts are 
made of velvet, and are nearly concealed with a 
series of upturned silk folds that have no darts, 
and are really a plastron. The back is of velvet, 
with a side body beginning in the armhole, and 
a pretty flap turned toward the middle, and very 
like those on postilion jackets, riding-habits, and 
English walking coats. A row of buttons is on 
each of these flaps; there may be only six but- 
tons in the row, or there may be a dozen, lapped 
at the edges in the Breton fashion. There is no 
fullness in the back of the basque, and to be styl- 
ish it should fit the hips as if moulded upon them, 
and should be perfectly plain across the tournure, 
which is now too small to be spoken of as a tour- 
nure. The collar is a revers formed of the folds 
of silk. The bows down the front are long-loop- 
ed, and are set on a trifle diagonally. The tablier 
is a simple square apron in its outlines, and is 
formed entirely of folds with loops and bows. 
The velvet that appears in front below the tablier 
is the front breadth of the skirt; the pleated 
frills in points are of silk. The silk trained skirt 
is described elsewhere. The dress from which 
this picture is taken is designed for the present 
moment. Others for the demi-season will omit 
the velvet, and have a silk foundation with wool- 
en folds. This will be effective in the new gray 
shades, in myrtle green, and navy blue, in the bas- 
ket-woven and mosaic woolen stuffs to be worn 
in the spring. Velvet will also be used in com- 
bination with spring wool goods, as, strange to 
say, this rich and heavy fabric is now more valued 
for spring and summer toilettes than for those of 
the winter. Velvet dresses with folds of grena- 
dine will doubtless be stylish for midsummer. 


THE AGNES SOREL BASQUE, LONG FAN OVER-SKIRT, 
AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


This stylish dress, of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, is one of the most graceful models of 
the season, and is represented in the illustration 
on page 140 as a spring costume. The materials 
used are turquoise blue cashmere over silk of 
the same shade. The trimming is wide galloon, 
but the French fashion of using bias bands of 
brocaded stuff will be adopted here as trimming 
for spring woolens. For dressy travelling suits, 
costumes for morning shopping, house dresses 
for the afternoon, and for plain yet rich and 
stylish carriage toilettes, this is one of the best 
models. It will look well in black silk or col- 
ored, in cashmeres or other wool goods, and is 
appropriate for plain grenadine dresses. The 
Agnes Sorel basque fits the waist like armor, fol- 
lows the curved outlines of the figure, and has 
the two long side forms beginning on the shoul- 
der. These many-seamed basques are especially 
becoming to stout figures with broad backs, but 
they are so popular that ladies with slight waists 
insist upon having them. They make the ap- 
pearance of a very long waist, and are curved 
plainly over the hips without fullness. The 
fronts have two darts, and give the appearance 
of a round full bust. The collar is the simple 
Medicis shape. The sleeves are tight-fitting, 
and instead of cuffs they have merely a band of 
the galloon, which is from two and a half inches 





to three inches broad. When bias bands of bro- 
cade are used for trimming, they are lined with 
thin crinoline, and are sewed on with blind stitch- 
es ; their edges are not piped. The long closely 
drawn apron front of the over-skirt is too popular 
to be abandoned, notwithstanding it has been so 
long in use. The side gores are quite flat, and 
are almost covered by the chatelaine pocket. 
The back breadths are arranged to avoid all 
bouffant puffed-out appearance, yet they have a 
puff at the top, which, to be stylish, must be long, 
slender, and drooping ; below this puff the full- 
ness spreads gut on the lower skirt in fan shape. 


NEW CLOTHS FOR SPRING WRAPS. 


Dolmans and scarf mantles will be worn in the 
spring, and the counters of retail stores are al- 
ready heaped with the new cloths to be used for 
them. Gray, drab, cream, brown, and fawn shades 
are shown in variety for these wraps. There are 
rough-fleeced camel’s-hair cloths a third of an inch 
thick, yet of light weight, for warmer weather. 
They cost $4 50 a yard in stylish shades, are of 
cloth width (which is forty-eight inches), and can 
scarcely be distinguished from the heavier cam- 
el’s-hair cloths sold for $10 yard. Basket-woven 
cloths with checks of various sizes are from $3 50 
to $4.a yard. Fine Scotch cloths in gray mixtures 
are $4 50. The most stylish of all are the qua- 
drillé patterns of blocks, bars, or dice checks, made 
of finer twill and more glossy than the broadly 
twilled ground. The American twilled cloths are 
soft and pliable, cost only $2 50 a yard, and though 
not very heavy, they rival the Scotch and French 
goods in appearance. These will be made up in 
long Dolmans of very simple shape, trimmed very 
simply with galloon and fringe. It will be the 
fashion merely to border such garments instead 
of destroying their shapely outlines by lines and 
angles of trimming sewed on up and down the 
back, or across the front and shoulders, as has 
lately been the custom. The fringes used for such 
wraps must be very thick and rich, as thin, poor 
fringe destroys the effect of the garment. It is 
always best to buy fringes of good quality, as they 
wear, like lace, without changing greatly in style. 
The domestic fringes are far stronger than those 
that are imported. The beauty of the French 
fringes is in their designs, not in wearing quali- 
ties. When purchasing fringe, the difference is 
easily told by breaking one or two threads of the 
fringe, when it will be discovered that the French 
fringe is very fragile. Bias brocaded silk bands 
will also be used for trimming wraps as a head- 
ing for fringes, for collars, and for pockets. 


NEW SPRING GOODS FOR DRESSES. 


For the first woolen dresses for early spring 
the retail stores are displaying colors and designs 
to match the cloths just described for wraps. 
These are of quality, pure wool, very light 
weight, and cost a yard for stuffs about 
three-fourths of a yard wide. Among the pretti- 
est are the clear grays with steel blue shAdings, 
and the creamy browns, woven in square figures, 
yet all of one shade. These woven plaids of a 
single shade promise to be exceedingly popular ; 
but aside from the tiny checks noted in a former 
paper, there are no plaids of two colors. Fine 
twilled vigognes are shown as low as 45 cents a 
yard in single widths. Very fine summer camel’s- 
hair, with soft finish, yet showing the stylish fleece, 
is $3 a yard. From five to six yards are sold for 
a polonaise. 

Silk and wool mixtures are shown in unusual 
variety. These are most often in roughly raised 
threads irregularly woven in what has been known 
of late as Knickerbocker style. These come in 
charming light shades, such as tilleul green, blue 
with white, or cream with brown, and cost $2 25 
a yard for double-width goods. In still finer 
qualities of mixed silk and wool there is green 
with red, or blue with cardinal, or else shaded 
olive green, for $3 a yard. Plain solid blue 
Knickerbocker is shown for $2 75. This seems 
to indicate that blue will lose its prestige, and 
green will take its place; at present, however, 
blue still remains in great favor abroad. Blue 
and gold stripes of mixed silk and wool are $2 50 


yard. 

Wool Siciliennes for wraps and over dresses 
are shown in far lighter shades than they have 
been for years, and the same is true of cashmeres. 
Tilleul green is the novelty most largely imported 
in these fine stuffs, and will be used for evening 
wraps. Basket and crape cloths in all these del- 
icate shades are $1 75 a yard. 


BUNTING FOR DRESSES. 


Red, white, and blue bunting of the best qual- 
ity used for flags is imported by the leading fur- 
nishing houses to be used for summer dresses in 
the country, especially at the sea-side, as it is not 
affected by damp air. This fashion came into 
vogue last summer during the patriotic Centen- 
nial season, and the material became so popular 
that merchants have imported a large supply of 
it. Only two colors will be used in a costume. 
Thus blue suits will be piped with red or with 
white, and white suits with red or blue. The 
Breton style, illustrated in the Bazar early in the 
winter, is commended for these dresses. The 
bunting costs 30 cents a yard, and is half a yard 
wide. It can be nicely cleaned by French scour- 
ers, and has as little weight as a muslin dress. 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS, CHEVIOTS, ETC. 


The cool, fresh-looking Scotch gin Te- 
appear in characteristic cross-bars, checks, plaids, 


and siripes. Rose with blue is a favorite combi- 
nation of colors in this material, and is shown in 
all the designs. There are also the usual gray and 
blue mixtures, drab and scarlet, and a great deal 
of green or blue with white. There is no better 
wearing material among all wash goods than 
these ginghams which claim to be h, but 
are evidently French ; they cost 37 eents a yard. 
They will be made up in princesse dresses for the 
house, and in simple polonaises or basques with 





round over-skirts. When these dresses were im- 
ported ready-made for last summer, they came in 
elaborate fashions that never looked well after 
having been laundried ; for the next season this 
will be avoided by using very simple patterns. 
The durable Cheviots with twilled effects are also 
imported again for shirt waists, suits, and wrap- 
pers; the price is 35 cents a yard. Percales like 
those described two weeks ago are also now ready 
in the retail stores, and are marked 35 cents a 
yard. Percales without glaze are liked best, as 
they look well after being washed ; these are said 
to have “ Alsace finish,” and look like plain cot- 
tons. English calicoes are commended for morn- 
ing wrappers. These come in dark green grounds 
dotted with white, in checks, or plaids of one 
color with white, or in two darker colors, and in 
stripes an inch wide made up of hair stripes of 
various colors, such as red, gray, and white, pink, 
black, and white, or blue, gold, and white. The 
princesse wrapper pattern without pleated full- 
ness below the waist and with narrow clinging 
skirt is used. The front is buttoned its entire 
length, with pearl or vegetable ivory buttons near- 
ly an inch in diameter, and sewed on through 
eyes. The neck has a Byron collar made of the 
calico folded double. The coat sleeves are faced 
at the bottom and turned back at the wrists to 
form easy, careless-looking cuffs. A straight 
gathered flounce, quite scant, and from six to ten 
inches wide, is around the bottom, or else there 
is a wide bias fold piped on the upper edge only. 
The pockets are large and square, and are deep- 
ly faced at the top, so that a flap can be turned 
over and ironed down flatly. Furnishing houses 
ask $4 25 for such wrappers. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArNoLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and A. T. Srewart 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Hrxorcar Orit, of Satsuma, Japan, who 
was graduated last year from Princeton Coilege, 
has obtained through the Japanese government 
twenty cases of zoological and botanica! speci- 
mens, which have been forwarded from Japan 
to Princeton, and will be placed in the college 
museum. 

—The Rev. Dr. 8. I. Prime gave a lecture a 
few evenings since in this city, in which he gave 
a description of his visit to Constantinople. 
Some unprincipled young men travelling with 
him, when in the palace of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
privately told the chamberlain in charge that he 
=. P.) was the Prime Minister of America [a 
act—one of the very 8. I. Primest of ministers}, 
and that any attention paid to him would re- 
dound to his benefit. Forthwith the wonders 
of the palace were at their disposal, beautiful 
Circassian girls were lavish in attentions, and 
hilarity reigned ; but as they were about to de- 
part, the chamberlain hinted that it was the cus- 
tom for visitors to give presents to him, and the 
greater the personage, the larger the gift! It is 
not stated how far the doctor took in this part 
of the chamberlain’s oration, nor the number 
of the b of shekels left as a souvenir. The 
doctor thinks the downfall of Turkey is not far 
off. To-day it is the barrier of civilization. 

—FL.LeTcHeR WeEssTER, the second and last 
son of DanreL WessTeR, was killed in battle 
near Washington on the 30th August, 1862. A 
melancholy remembrance of the family was re- 
vived in the Senate the other day by the intro- 
duction of a bill to increase the pension of his 
widowfrom thirty dollars to fifty dollars a month. 
The lady is now sixty-five years of age, and Mr. 
BovuTwELt stated, upon presenting the bill, that 
she was in a condition of actual distress. 

—JouHN, of Texas, familiarly known to the 
Western mind as “ Texas Jack,’’ expects to ac- 
company the Grand Duke ALexts on his forth- 
coming trip to the hunting grounds, as he did 
on his last visit here. The Texan stands in no 
awe of the Russian, but treats him as hail fellow 
well met. A few days ago he said to a compan- 
ion, ‘‘ I wonder what on earth is the matter with 
*Lexts! I writ him, but hain’t got no answer.” 

—Mrs. LAnpeRr, the actress, has presented to 
the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington a half- 
length picture of the Empress CaTuarine the 
Second of Russia. The Jndependent thinks ‘it 
should be a work of remarkable artistic merit to 
excuse the exhibition ofa portrait of such a per- 
——_ in the Corcoran Gallery.”’ 

—Ex-Governor JEWELL, one of our principal 
tanners, found out while in Russia as minister 
the manner by which the peculiar scent is im- 
parted to Russia leather, the process not being 

rded as a secret of the trade in that country. 
It is done by the use of birch-bark tar in dress- 
ing the skins, instead of tallow or other grease. 
The tar costs only about ten dollars a barrel. 
Mr. JEWELL sent ten barrels of it to various 
leading leather manufacturers in this country, 
with instructions. The result is that ‘‘ Russia 
leather’? goods are now made in America, and 
doubtless will soon be sold at nearly fifty per 
centum below old prices, and may, perhaps, go 
out of fashion. 

—Miss MATHEWS, a a. lady in the Fresh- 
man (or Freshwoman) Class at Colby University, 
Maine, has just received the prize for best col- 
lege preparation. The prize will pay her term 
bills throughout the course. 

—Miss Kats FIep is now regularly engaged 
on the editorial staff of the Zzaminer, one of the 
leading weekly papers of London. 

—Madame SaLvinl, wife of the distinguished 
actor, recently sent to WaGner a basket of flow- 
ers, consisting of a bed of white blossoms, on 
which were laid five lines of score made by five 
blades of grass, with the treble key picked out 
in violets. The two opening bars of the “ Rhine 
Daughter’s Song’’ were marked on the lines by 
pink blossoms. 

—This bit of personal and political gossip is 
sent from London by Mr. M. 5: Conway to the 
Cincinnati Commercial: ‘‘It has been intimated 
that Lord BeaconsFIELp is about to bestow a 
baronete . the proprietor of the Daily Tele- 

r. Levy, because the Telegraph has be- 
come Tory through the feeling of its Jewish 
proprietor for a Jewish Prime Minister, es- 

ally in his anti-Christian policy in the East. 

ut there is probably no other basis for this 
report than the decoration with the ‘Star of 
India’ of Mr. Epwin ARNOLD, the chief writer 
on the staff of the Daily Telegraph. This deco- 
ration is the result of the Viceroy’s own re- 





quest, and is probably more connected with the 
services Mr. ARNOLD once performed as presi- 
dent of Poona College than with his present sup- 
port of the BEACONSFIELD government. Mr. 
ARNOLD was, a few years ago, married to the eld- 
est daughter of the Rev. W. H. Cuaxntna, for- 
merly Unitarian minister at Cincipnati—a lady 
accomplished as an artist.” 

—As Madame Ess1porrF is said to-have technique 
and a glorious physique, the Cincinnati Enquirer 
thinks she ought to ique out a paying reputation. 

—CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER suggests that all 

rsons who are fond of children should go to 

zypt, where the most insatiate craving could be 
gratified. He thinks that country could furnish 
all the asylums, the Sunday-schools, the reform- 
atories, the excursions, of the world, and still 
have an ample supply for home use. 

—Mr. Courtney, one of the leader writers of 
the London Times, has been courteously notified 
by Mr. WALTER that he can not “ bulldoze” 
Parliament on the strength of his connection 
with the leading journal. 

—Mrs. Lens Orton, of Lanesville, Connecti- 
cut, has recently divided among her relatives 
$140,000, simply to prevent quarrels among her 
heirs after her death. 

—The Rev. Joun 8. C. ABBorT—a name famil- 
iar to readers of the publications of Harper & 
BroTHEers—has had for some time several Japa- 
nese students living in his own family at Fair 
Haven, Connecticut. One of them, a young lady 
of high rank, wrote home to the government and 
her family asking permission to join the Chris- 
tian Church. Permission was given, and she was 
baptized by Mr. AsBorr. 

—OFFENBACH, the music man, dedicates his 
book about the United States to his wife, Her- 
MINIE OFFENBACH, in this neat little libretto: 
“You have desired that 1 should make a book 
from these letters written at odd times. This is 
the first sorrow you have caused me. &till, I 
bear you so little ill-will therefor that I dedi- 
cate to you this volume, not for what it ig or 
may be worth, but because I love to write every 
where my esteem and affection for you.” 

—The Rev. Father Hanson (Uncle Tom) had 
a reception at Brighton, England, December 6, 
at which he related his experience. He narrated 
his interview with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and told how his grace quietly passed to 
him a fifty-pound note, and asked him at what 
university he had graduated. His reply was, 
“The university of adversity.” His grace ex- 

ressed astonishment that Uncle Tom spoke 
nglish, and asked him where he learned it. 

—Concerning the place where the remuins of 
SWEDENBORG are interred, a recent American 
traveller writes: “*By accident we came into 
Prince’s Square, Ratcliffe Highway—a small, din- 
gy, dirty square, in the centre of which was the 
little Swedish church. This we stopped to ex- 
plore, and found it to be the place where Swe- 
DENBORG was buried in 1772. The marvelous 
niystic who walked London streets in cocked 
hat and periwig, in coat and breeches, sword 
and buckles, and who reported himself as ‘ call- 
ed’ and ‘sent of God;’ the seer who was ac- 
quainted with the people of heaven and hell, and 
who fora quarter of a century was in chase after 
the infinite and the human soul, and who left 
voluminous records of the ‘ wild adventure;’ 
the genius who anticipated much science of the 
nineteenth century; the man whom EmErsom 
calls a colossal soul, and requires a long focal 
distance to be seen; one of the mastodons of lit- 
erature, not to be measured by whole colleges 
of ordinary scholars; one of the eternal men! 
We squeezed through a trap-door and down a 
few stone steps into the erypt, and saw little 
enough, but were told that the head of the 
‘mastodon’ was of plaster. The original skull 
had been stolen, and passed from hand to hand 
until its identity had been lost. The Swedish 
library and reading-room close by contained the 
innumerable writings of SWEPENBORG, in the 
Swedish language and in translations, and these 
books were covered with dust and neglect and 
‘nicknames.’ ‘They were never opened,’ said 
the Swedish clerk of the little church; nor was 
there any picture of the eternal man, though a 
nobleman and a friend of kings, hanging in the 
church among kings and queens and princes of 
Sweden. The focal distance was too near.” 

—The Rev. Dr. MatrHew Have Sirus, in one 
of his pleasant ‘‘ Burleigh” letters to the Boston 
Journai, alludes to the wives of certain eminent 
clergymen. Of the wife of the late Dr. Lorp, of 
Buffalo, he says she was “an Indian girl. She 
brought to Buffalo the vigorous training of ber 
camp life. She was a splendid rider, and drew 
the reins over a pair of ponies that few gentile- 
men would care to handle. Your correspondent 
met Mrs. Lorp at a Northern Association to 
which her husband was a delegate. She brought 
with her her guns, dogs, and field trappings. 
The ladies invited her to attend the female pray- 
er-meeting in the morning. She frankly .de- 
clined, saying, ‘I could not think of it. I am 
going hunting; that is what I came for.” And 
she spent the day in the woods, as she did every 
day during the meetings. Her peculiarities did 
not dim the lustre of her husband’s pastorate, 
which covered a period of over forty years.— 
Mrs. BEECHER has never done any pastoral work. 
In other days, when Mr. BegecHuer’s residence 
was crowded with callers, she kept the door. 
Very gracious and winning to her friends she is 
said to be; to the stranger she wore a frowning 
aspect. There has always been a little coterie 
in Plymouth Church as exclusive as that which 
surrounds the Queen.—Outside of this Mrs. 
BrecuHeEr has seldom ventured during ail these 
years.—Mrs. CuYLER has never done any pastoral 
work. She lives in an elegant mansion on Ox- 
ford Street, Brooklyn. She is a lady of elegance 
and refinement, and whatever society work has 
been needed has been performed by Mr. Cur- 
LER’s mother. She resembles her son in size 
and nervous force, and the prosperity of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church owes 
very much to the indomitable energy and untir- 
ing labors of this lady.—Mrs. TALMAGE is very 
popular in the parish. She is the centre of its 
social life. She presides over the social gather- 
ings of the church, although she does po visit- 
ing. She is a lady of medium size, with a cheer- 
ful and — presence, decidedly talented, 
but not offensively prominent. —Nobody annoys 
Mrs. Duryea. Sie is a lady of feeble health, 
and can scarcely attend to her home duties. Her 
husband’s church has, what nearly every impor- 
tant New York church possesses, one or more 
ladies of wealth and culture who make it their 
especial business to look after the social busi- 
ness of the parish.’ 
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Ladies’ Evening 
Dresses and Girl’s 
Suit, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Svcrr_ ror 
Grew From 6 no 8 Years 
otp. The skirt of this 
suit of white cashmere 
is trimmed with a ruffle 
of the same material. 
The low-necked over 
dress, which is closed 
in front, is trimmed 
with ruffles of the ma- 
terial and bows of pink 
gros grain_——ribbon. 
Ruches of white tulle 
are in the neck and 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Povtt bE 
Som anp Lace Even- 
1nG Dress. The prin- 
dress of tilleul 
poult de soie is closed 
in front, and is trimmed 
on the bottom with a 
ruffle and a drapery of 
pleats of the same ma- 
terial. A section. of 
this trimming is shown 
on page 117, of Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. X. The 
rest of the trimming is 
composed of black lace, 
draped on the skirt as 
shown by the illustra. 
tion, and held by a gar- 
land of brownish foli- 
age and grasses of che- 
nille with white flowers. 
The bertha is formed 
of a garland of similar 
leaves and _ flowers, 
edged with black and 
white lace. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Grain 
AND Sirk Gauze Even- 
inG Dress. Skirt of 
light blue gros grain 
trimmed with side-pleat- 
ed ruffles of silk gauze 
of the same color. The 
polonaise of gros grain, 
buttoned behind, is 
lined with lustring from 
the top to four inches 
and a half below the 
bottom of the waist. 
The trimming for the 
polonaise consists of 
ruffles of silk gauze and 
garlands of ivy and 
asters. Light blue os- 
trich feathers complete 
the trimming. Similar 
feathers are in the hair. 
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Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Giri 
To 8 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 2.—Pov.t pe Sore anp Lace Eveyise Dress. 
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Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES AND GIRL’S SUIT. 





Fig. 3.—Gros Grain AnD Sirk Gauze Evenine Dress. 
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Masquerade Cos- 
tumes for Young 
Ladies and Chil- 

dren, Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—Curmw. For 
child from 4 to 6 years 
old. White mull dress, 
trimmed with lace. 
Pink faillesash, Wings 
of card-board covered 
with gold paper. 

Fig. 2. — Orenta 
Lapy. For girl from 
14 to 16 years old. 
Skirt and waist of blue 
satin, trimmed with gold 
braid and wax beads. 
Trowsers and sleeves 
of pink satin, trimmed 
in a similar manner. 
Blue satin toque, 
trimmed with a white 
feather and a_ gold 
tassel. 

Fig. 3. — CHARLES 
VI. Cosrume. For 
girl from 12 to 14 years 
old. Skirt and waist of 
yellow satin, trimmed 
with a border of white 
swan’s - down. The 
skirt is draped with a 
cord and tassels of olive 


green silk. Vest and 
head - dress of olive 
green satin, trimmed 


with gold spangles and 
sequins. Veil of white 
silk gauze. 

Fig. 4.—Rovumanian 
Girt. For young lady. 
The skirt, low-necked 
waist, bodice, and head- 
dress of black silk are 
trimmed with red satin 
ribbon, White tulle 
apron, trimmed with 
satin gtitch embroidery 
worked with red silk. 

Fig. 5. Pace.—For 
boy from 8 to 10 years 
old. Short trowsers of 
violet satin, and frock 
with sash of écru 
pongee. 

Fig. 6.—Mepicis Cos- 
TuME. For young lady. 
The trimming for the 
skirt of violet satin con- 
sists of a border in sat- 
in stitch embroidery. 
The over dress with 
flowing sleeves is made 
of the same material, 
and is trimmed with 








. 8.—CHartes VII. Costume. 





Fig. 4.—Rovmanian Girt. 


Fig. 5.—Pace. 


Fig. 6.—Mepicis Costume. 


Figs. 1-7.—MASQUERADE COSTUMES FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Fig. 7.—Cuartes VI. Cosrvme. 
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gold braid. The sleeves are lined 
with yellow silk. The hair is 
trimmed with heron feathers, ame- 
thysts, and pearls. 

Fig. 7.—Cuartes VI. Costume. 
For boy from 10 to 12 years old. 
Skirt, doublet, and. toque of blue sat- 
in. Sash and tight sleeves of yellow 
faille. 


Dress Fans, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Marazout Fay. This 
fan has ivory sticks, and is covered 
with white silk. The front of the 
fan is overlaid with white marabout 
feathers. White silk cord and 
tassel. 

Fig. 2.—Featuer Fan. The sticks 
of this fan are of carved ivory, and 
are covered with curled grouse 
feathers, which are ornamented with 
a painted spray of flowers in differ- 
ent colors. 

Fig. 8.—Fearuer Fax. The ivory 
sticks of this fan are covered with 
broad black feathers, trimmed with 
sprays of flowers painted in bright 
colors. 


Lace Cravat. 

Tas cravat is made 
on a stiff lace founda- 
tion four inches and 
seven -eighths long 
and an inch and 
three-quarters wide, 
of Spanish lace 
sewed on in spi- 
rals. Bows of 
light and dark 
blue gros grain 
ribbon are set 
on as shown by 
the illustration. 


Satin_and 
Gros Grain 
Cravat. 

Tas cravat 
is made on a 
stiff lace foun- 
dation of loops 
and ends of 
claret - colored 
satin and gros 
grain, and a spray of __ 













































NECKLACE oF Sitver Beans. 







any thing, better management than either the- 
atricals or charades. Every thing, in fact, de- 
pends upon the manager’s capacity. It is 
indispensable that he should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the requirements of the case. 












Satin anp Gros 
GrRaIn CRavart. 





flowers and leaves made 
of claret-colored velvet. 


Necklace of Silver | 
Beads. 
Tats necklace is made | 
of graduated strings of 
small silver beads, which 
are held by a clasp on 
each side, and form 
short even rows in the 
back. 


Evening Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Gros Grain 
Eventnc Dress. The 
skirt of this dress of 
tea green gros grain is 
trimmed on the bottom 
with a gathered ruffle 
of the material. A dra- 
pery of gros grain 
trimmed with  galloon 
and fringe is set on the 
skirt. The heart-shaped 
waist is trimmed in a 
similar manner. Lace 
under-sleeves, and roses 
in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—FatLLe AnD 
Sux. Gauze Evenine 
Dress. The trimming 
for the skirt of pale blue 
faille consists of side- 
pleated ruffles of white 
silk gauze. The over- 
skirt is made of similar 
gauze, and is embroider- 
ed with blue filling silk 
and trimmed with bows 
of faille. The faille 
waist .is laced in the 
back, and is trimmed 
with embroidery, ruffles 
of silk gauze, and roses. 





TABLEAUX 
VIVANTS. 
‘PXHESE are perhaps 

the very best of the 
more ambitious drawing- 
room amusements, since 
they combine the largest 
amount of preparation 
with the least amount 
of actual exertion and 
smallest tax upon ca- 
pacity for their repre- 
sentation. To be able 
to look well and to 


stand still are the only . aN \ TY} ey j "ATS : 
qualities required, and RAY — < i] | i bie 
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Fig. 2.—FAamte anp Sirk Gauze Eventna Dress, 
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He must, above all, have an artistic 
eye, for in tableaux the rule is, “ Al- 
ways judge by appearances,” and he 
should be invested with as much 
authority as in the case of theat- 
The course of proceeding is 
first to choose the subject of the 
tableau, and this will be found no 
easy matter, for the manager will 


discover that most of those 
who have not sufficient 
confidence to act have more 
than sufficient confidence 
to stand and be looked at 
in tableaux ; and it will be 
found that the ladies are 
particularly desirous to ap- 
pear in quaint and mag- 
nificent dresses. The ef- 
fect of this is that he will 
have to range through his- 
tory and ransack his mem- 
ory of foreign galleries and 
exhibitions of painting for 
subjects in which the fair 
and the unfair sex are 
present respectively in the 
proportion of about seven 
to one. He will grow des- 
perate over the private his- 
tory of the great Elizabeth 
and Marv Queen of Scots, 
and will be generous in- 
deed if he does not in- 
vent some new ‘scandal 
as tothe latter. He will 
vacillate between 
the Four Seasons, 
Cleopatra, and 
Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; and if, 
when he has final- 
ly been reduced to 
the murder of Riz- 
zio, Joan of Are, 
and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s cloak, 
he should be told 
that they have 
been “done be- 
fore,” he must be 
in a position to 
assert with some 
show of truth that 
at least they were 
never so well done as he 
meanstodothem. Hav- 
ing then settled the sub- 
ject, the dresses and 
wigs must be provided 
(and here again the pro- 
fessional costumier must 
probably be invoked), 
and the stage arranged 
—a very important mat- 
ter. It is most desira- 
ble that for tableaux the 
stage should be raised, 
and at some distance 
from the spectators— 
two conditions which 
add greatly to the effect 
of the pictures. Blue 
or white gauze should be 
stretched over the whole 
of the proscenium be- 
fore the curtain, and the 
background formed of 
green baize, or, if dark 
colors preponderate in 
the dresses, of warm 
gray drapery. The 
lights, too, are very im- 
portant. They must be 
fitted with reflectors 
(carriage lamps are use- 
ful for this reason), and 
be disposed according 
to the sort of light re- 
quired at the sides of 
the stage, facing of 
course inward. The 
lights among the audi- 
| ence should at the mo- 
ment of showing the 
tableaux be either quite 
extinguished or turned 
down as low as possible. 
Like all other such 
things the tableaux must 
be rehearsed. It is of 
course necessary too 
that at the rehearsals 
| all the costumes should 
be worn, since, as the 
excellence of the ta- 
bleaux depends not less 
upon the grouping than 
upon the arrangement 
of the colors, a rehears- 
al without dress would 
be no rehearsal at all. 
This necessity for dress- 
ing, however, adds to 
| the fun of the thing, and 
| 
| 


the charm of coming 
down to breakfast on a 
cold winter’s morning in 
the costume oi Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh (which con- 
sists principally of pink 
| silk tights) will be ap- 
preciated by those un- 
fortunates who have 
experienced - it. -. The 
actors will be found to 
look somewhat ghastly 
by the pitiless daylight, 
and even Amy Robsart 
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be possible, improve on appearing on the stage, 
which must be shut off from the daylight and 
lit up as it will be at night. Then begins the 
important work of the manager. He must, of 
course, be able thoroughly to realize the “sit- 
uation” represented in the picture chosen, and 
to give to each person in it an exact idea of the 
passion or sentiment to be portrayed. Unless, 
indeed, a manager can be found capable of doing 
this, it is useless to attempt tableaux. He will im- 
press upon each of the actors the necessity of 
throwing himself or herself into the thing thor- 
oughly, and of actually feeling for the moment that 
which it is intended to depict. Unless this is re- 
membered, Rizzio may be found blandly simper- 
ing with the dagger at his throat, while Darnley’s 
guilty conscience may be overcome by mirth at 
the sight of Ruthven being tickled by a rebellious 
feather of one of the maids of honor. It will be 
best to show a tableau twice, or, if it will bear 
it, three times, as the difficulty of remaining in 
the same position without unsteadiness is too 
great to allow of each exhibition being sufficient- 
ly prolonged to satisfy an average audience of 
friends. Soft music appropriate to the scene 
represented should be played immediately before 
and during the display of each tableau, which 
will be found to add materially to the effect. For 
choice of subjects a reference to a portfolio of 
engravings, or an appeal to the picture-gallery 
reminiscences of the company at large, must be 
relied upon. “Judith with the head of Holo- 
fernes”’ is good, the head being represented by 
that of one of the gentlemen, whitened, dash- 
ed with blood, and with the eyes closed, which he 
will put through a hole made in the salver for the 
purpose, his body being concealed by drapery. 
“The Maid of Saragossa” is effective too, espe- 
cially if a field-piece can be borrowed from any 
neighboring garrison. Millais’s picture of “ The 
Huguenot ;” the “ Poisoning of Fair Rosamond” 
(Percy Reliques); a scene from the “ Rape of 
the Lock,” taken at the moment when the fatal curl 
is falling a victim to the scissors; the trial of 
Constance de Beverley at the convent of Lindis- 
farne (vide “ Marmion”), are all effective, the lat- 
ter especially so if a lady can be found willing to 
follow the verse which tells us that 
“Her sex a page's dress belied ;” 


a condition which will be compensated by the op- 
portunity for display afforded when, as we learn, 
“A monk undid the silken band 
That tied her tresses fair, 
And raised the bonnet from her head, 
And down her slender form they spread 
Iu ringlets rich and rare.” 
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Avrnon or “A Parnoess or Tues,” “ Daventer 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MISLEADING LIGHTS. 


Tue two or three days Balfour now spent at 
Willowby Hall-formed a beautiful, idle, idyllic pe- 
riod not soon to be forgotten either by him or by the 
tender-natured girl to whom he had just become 
engaged. Lord Willowby left them pretty much 
to themselves. They rode over the great dark 
heath, startling the rabbits; or drove along the 
wooded lanes, under shelter of the elms and limes ; 
or walked through the long grass and buttercups 
of the park ; or, in the evening, paced up and down 
that stone terrace, waiting for the first notes of 
the nightingale. It was a time for glad and wist- 
ful dreams, for tender self-confessions, and—what 
is more to the purpose—for the formation of*per- 
fectly ridiculous estimates of each other’s charac- 
ter, tastes, and habits. This man, for example, 
who was naturally somewhat severe and exacting 
in his judgments, who was implacable in his con- 
tempt for meanness, hypocrisy, and pretense, and 
who was just a trifle too bitter and plain-spoken 
in expressing that contempt, had now grown won- 
derfully considerate to all human frailties, gentle 
in judgment, and good-natured in speech. He did 
not at all consider it necessary to tell her what he 
thought of her father. His fierce virtue did not 
prevent his promising to dine with her uncle. And 
he did not fancy that he himself was guilty of any 
ross hypocrisy in pretending to be immensely in- 
terested in the feeding of pigeons, the weeding of 
flower beds, the records of local cricket matches, 
and the forth-coming visit of the bishop. 

During those pleasant days they had talked, as 
lovers will, of the ity of absolute confidence 
between sweetheart and sweetheart, between hus- 
band and wife. To guard against the sad misun- 
derstandings of life, they would always be explicit- 
ly frank with each other, whatever happened. But 
then, if you had reproached Balfour with conceal- 
ing from his betrothed his opinion of certain of 
her relations, he would probably have demanded in 
his turn what absolute confidence was? Would 
life be tolerable if every thing were to be spoken ? 
A man comes home in the evening: he has lost his 
lawsuit—things have been bad in the City—per- 
haps he has been walking all day in a pair of 
tight boots: anyhow, he is tired, irritable, impa- 
tient. His wife meets him, and before letting 
him sit down for a moment, will hurry him off to 
the nu to show him the wonderful drawings 
Adolphus drawn on the wall. If he is abso- 
lutely frank, he will exclaim, “Oh, get away! You 
and your children area thorough nuisance!” That 
would be frankness : absolute confidence could go 
no further. But the husband is not such a fool 
—he is not so selfishly cruel—as to say any thing 
of the kind. He goes off to get another pair of 
shoes; he sits down to dinner, perhaps a trifle 
silent; but by-and-by he recovers his equanimity, 








he begins to look at the brighter side of things, 
and is presently heard to declare that he is quite 
sure that boy has something of the artist in him, 
and that it is no wonder his mother takes such a 
pride in him, for he is the most intelligent child— 
etc. 

Moreover,*it was natural in the circumstances 
for Balfour to be unusually gentle and concilia- 
tory. He was proud and pleased; it would have 
been strange if this new sense of happiness had 
not made him a little generous in his judgments 
of others. He was not consciously acting a part; 
but then every young man must necessarily wish 
to make of himself something of a hero in the 
eyes of his betrothed. Nor was she consciously 
acting a part when she impressed on him the con- 
viction that all her aspirations and ambitions 
were connected with public life. Each was try- 
ing to please the other; and each was apt to see 
in the other what he and she desired to see there. 
To put the case in as short a form as may be: 
here was a girl whose whole nature was steeped 
in Tennyson, and here was a young man who had 
a profound admiration for Thackeray. But when, 
under the shadow of the great elms, in the still- 
ness of these summer days, he read to her pas- 
sages from “ Maud,” he declared that existence 
had nothing further to give than that; while she, 
for her part, was eager to have him tell her of the 
squabbles and intrigues of Parliamentary life, and 
expressed her settled belief that Vanity Fair was 
the cleverest book in the whole world. 

On the morning of the day on which he was to 
leave, he brought down to the breakfast-room a 
newspaper. He laughed as he handed it to her. 

This was a copy of the Ballinascroon Sentinel, 
which contained not only an account of the in- 
terview between Mr. Balfour, M.P., and a deputa- 
tion from his constituents, but also a leading ar- 
ticle on that event. The Ballinascroon Sentinel 
waxed eloquent over the matter. The Member 
for Ballinascroon was “a renegade Scotchman, 
whose countrymen were ashamed to send him to 
Parliament, and who had had the audacity to ac- 
cept the representation of an Irish borough, which 
had been grossly betrayed and insulted as the re- 
ward for its mistaken generosity.” There was a 
good deal more of the same sort of thing; it had 
not much novelty for Balfour. 

But it was new to Lady Sylvia. It was with 
flashing eyes and a crimsoned cheek that she 
rose and carried the newspaper to her father, 
who was standing at the window. Lord Willow- 
by merely looked down the column, and smiled. 

“ Balfour is accustomed to it,” said he. 

“But is it fair, is it sufferable,” she said, with 
that hot indignation still in her face, “that any 
one should have to grow accustomed to such 
treatment? Is this the reward in store for a man 
who spends his life in the public service? The 
writer of that shameful attack ought to be pros- 
ecuted ; he ought to be fined andimprisoned. If 
I were a man, I would horsewhip him, and I am 
sure he would run away fast enough.” 

“Oh no, Lady Sylvia,” said Balfour, though his 
heart warmed to the girl for that generous es- 
pousal of his cause. ‘ You must remember that 
he is smarting under the wrongs of Ireland, or 
rather the wrongs of Ballinascroon. I dare say, 
if I were a leading man in a borough, I should 
not like to have the member representing the 
borough simply making a fool of it. I can see 
the joke of the situation, although I am a Scotch- 
man; but you can’t expect the people in the bor- 
ough to see it. And if my friend the editor uses 
warm language, you see that is how he earns his 
bread. I have no doubt he is a very good sort 
of fellow. I have no doubt, when they kick me 
out of Ballinascroon, and if I can get in for some 
other place, I shall meet him down at West- 
minster, and he will have no hesitation at all in 
asking me to help to get his son the Governor- 
ship of Timbuctoo, or some such post.” 

Was not this generous? she said to herself. 
He might have exacted damages from this poor 
man. Perhaps he might have had him impris- 
oned and sent to the tread-mill. But no. There 
was no malice in his nature, no anxious vanity, 
no sentiment of revenge. Lady Sylvia’s was not 
the only case in which it might have been re- 
marked that the most ordinary qualities of pru- 
dence or indifference exhibited by a young man 
become, in the eyes of the young man’s sweet- 
heart, proof of a forbearance, a charity, a good- 
ness, altogether heroic and sublime. 

Her mother having died when she was a mere 
child, Lady Sylvia had known scarcely any grief 
more serious than the loss of a pet canary, or the 
withering of afavorite flower. Her father profess- 
ed an élaberate phraseological love for her, and 
he was undoubtedly fond of his only child; but 
he also dearly liked his personal liberty, and he 
had from her earliest years accustomed her to 
bid him good-by without much display of emo- 
tion on either side. But now, on this morning, a 
strange heaviness of heart possessed her. She 
looked forward to that drive to the station with a 
dull sense of foreboding; she thought of herself 
coming back alone—for her father was going up 
to town with Balfour—and for the first time in 
her life the solitude of the Hall seemed to her 
something she could not bear. 

“ Sylvia,” said her father, when they had all got 
into the wagonette, “ you don’t look very bright 
this morning.” 

She started, and flushed with an anxious shame. 
She hoped they would not think she was cast 
down merely because she was going to bid good- 
by to Mr. Balfour for a few days. Would they 
not meet on the following Wednesday at her un- 
cle’s? 

So, as they drove over to the station, the girl 
was quite unusually gay and cheerful. She was no 
longer the serious Syllabus whom her cousin John- 
ny used to tease into petulance. Balfour was 
glad to see her looking so bright; doubtless the 
drive through the sweet fresh air had raised her 
spirits. 

And she was equally cheerful in the station; 





for she kept saying to herself, “ Keep up now, 


keep up. It is only five minutes now, And, oh! if 
he were to see me cry—the least bit—I should die of 
shame.” 


“ Sylvia,” said he, when they happened to be 
alone for a moment, “I suppose I may write to 
you?” 

“ Yes,” said she, timidly. 

“ How often?” 

“T—I don’t know,” said she, looking down. 

* Would it bother you if you had a letter every 
morning ?” 

“Oh,” she said, “ you could never spare time to 
write to me so often as that. I know how busy 
you must be. You must not let me interfere in 
any way, now or at any time, with your real work. 
You must promise that to me.” 

“T will promise this to you,” said he, taking 
her hand to bid her good-by, “that my relations 
with you shall never interfere with my duties to- 
ward the honorable and independent electors of 
Ballinascroon. Will that do?” 

The train came up. She dared not raise her 
eyes to his face as she shook hands with him. 
Her heart was beating hurriedly. 

She conquered, nevertheless. There were sev- 
eral people about the station who knew Lord Wil- 
lowby’s daughter; and as she was rather a dis- 
tinguished person in that neighborhood, and as 
she was pretty and prettily dressed, she attracted 
a good deal of notice. But what did they see? 
Only Lady Sylvia bidding good-by to her papa 
and to a gentleman who had doubtless been his 
guest; and there was nothing but a bright and 
friendly smile in her face as she looked after that 
particular carriage in the receding train. 

But there was no smile at all in her face as 
she was being driven back through the still and 
wooded country to the empty Hall. The large, 
tender, dark gray eyes were full of trouble and 
anxious memories; her heart was heavy within 
her. It was her first sorrow; and there was 
something new, alarming, awful about it. This 
sense of loneliness—of being left—of having her 
heart yearning after something that had gone 
away—was a new experience altogether, and it 
brought with it strange tremors of unrest and un- 
reasoning anxiety. 

She had often read in books that the best cure 
for care was hard work; and as soon as she got 
back to the Hall she set busily about the fulfill- 
ment of her daily duties. She found, however, 
but little relief. The calm of mind and of occu- 
pation had fled from her. She was agitated by 
all manner of thoughts, fancies, surmises, that 
would not let her be in peace. 

That letter of the next morning, for example, 
she would have to answer it. But how? She 
went to her own little sitting-room and securely 
locked the door, and sat down to her desk. She 
stared at the blank paper for several minutes be- 
fore she dared to place any thing on it; and it 
was with a trembling hand that she traced out 
the words, “ Dear Mr. Balfour.” Then she pon- 
dered for a long time on what she should say to 
him—a difficult matter to decide, seeing she had 
not as yet received the letter which she wished 
to answer. She wrote, “ My dear Mr. Balfour,” 
and looked at that. Then she wrote, with her 
hand trembling more than ever, “ Dear H——,” 
but she got no further than that, for some flush 
of color mounted to her face, and she suddenly 
resolved to go and see the head gardener about 
the new geraniums. Before leaving the room, 
however, she tore up the sheet of paper into very 
small pieces. 

Now the head gardener was a soured and dis- 
appointed man. The whole place, he considered, 
was starved; such flowers as he had, nobody came 
to see; while Lord Willowby had an amazingly 
accurate notion of the amount which the sale of 
the fruit of each year ought to bring. He was 
curt of speech, and resented interference. On 
this occasion, moreover, he was in an ill humor. 
But to his intense surprise his young mistress 
was not to be beaten off by short answers. Was 
her ladyship in an ill humor too? Anyhow, she 
very quickly brought him to his senses; and one 
good issue of that day’s worry was that old Blake 
was a great deal more civil to Lady Sylvia ever 
after. 

“You know, Blake,” said she, firmly, “you 
Yorkshire people are said to be a little too sharp 
with your tongue sometimes.” 

“T do not know, my lady,” said the old man, 
with great exasperation, “why the people will go 
on saying I am from Yorkshire. If I have lived 
in a stable, 1am not a hoarse. Iam sure I have 
telled your ladyship I was boarn in Dumfries.” 

“Indeed you have, Blake,” said Lady Sylvia, 
with a singular change of manner. “Really I 
had quite forgotten. I think you said you left 
Scotland when you were a lad; but of course you 
claim to be Scotch. That is quite right.” 

She had become very friendly. She sat down 
on some wooden steps beside him, and regarded 
his work with quite a new interest. 

“Tt is a fine country, is it not ?” said she, in a 
conciliatory tone. 

“ We had better crops where I was born than 
ye get about the sandy wastes here,” said the old 
man, gruffly. 

“T did not mean that quite,” said Lady Sylvia, 
patiently; “I meant that the country generally 
was a noble country—its magnificent mountains 
aud valleys, its beautiful lakes and islands, you 
know.” 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. Scenery was 
for fine ladies to talk about. 

“Then the character of the people,” said Lady 
ge nothing daunted, “ has always been so no- 
ble and independent. Look how they have fought 
for their liberties, civil and religious. Look at 
their enterprise—they are to be found all over 
the globe—the first pioneers of civilization—” 

“Ay, and it isn’t much that some of them 
make by it,” said Blake, sulkily ; for this pioneer 
certainly considered that he had been hardly 
used in these alien and unenlightened regions. 





“T don’t wonder, Blake,” said Lady Sylvia, in a 
kindly way, “that you should be proud of being 
a Scotchman. Of course you know all about the 
Covenanters.” 

“ Ay, your ladyship,” said Blake, still going on 
with his work. 

“T dare say you know,” said Lady Sylvia, more 
timidly, “that one of the most unflinching of them 
—one of the grandest figures in that fight for 
freedom of worship—was called Balfour.” 

She blushed as she pr d the name; but 
Blake was busy with his plants. 

“Ay, your ladyship. I wonder whether that 
man is ever going to send the wire-netting.” 

“T will take care you shall have it at once,” 
said Lady Sylvia, as she rose and went to the 
door. “If we don’t have it by to-morrow night, 
I will send to London for it. Good-morning, 
Blake.” 

Blake grunted out something in reply, and was 
glad to be left tohis own meditations, But even 
this shrewd semi-Scotchman semi-Yorkshireman 
could not make out why his mistress, after show- 
ing a bit of a temper, and undoubtedly getting 
the better of him, should so suddenly have b 
friendly and conciliatory. And what could her 
ladyship mean by coming and talking to her gar- 
dener about the Covenanters ? 

That first day of absence was a lonely and 
miserable day for Lady Sylvia. She spent the 
best part of the afternoon im her father’s library, 
hunting out the lives of great statesmen, and 
anxiously trying to discover particulars about the 
wives of those distinguished men—how they 
qualified themselves for the fulfillment of their 
serious duties, how they best forwarded their 
husbands’ interests, and so forth, and so forth. 
But somehow, in the evening, other fancies be- 
set her. The time that Balfour had spent at 
Willowby Hall had been very pleasant for her ; 
and as her real nature asserted itself, she began 
to wish that that time could have lasted forever. 
That would have been a more delightful prospect 
for her than the anxieties of a public life. Nay, 
more ; as this feeling deepened, she began to look 
on the conditions of public life as so many rivals 
that had already inflicted on her this first mis- 
erable day of existence by robbing her of her 
lover. She n to lose her enthusiasin about 
grateful constituencies, triumphant majorities 
carrying great measures through every stage, the 
national thanksgiving awarded to the wearied 
statesman. It may seem absurd to say that a 
girl of eighteen should begin to harbor a feeling 
of bitter jealousy against the British House of 
Commons, but stranger things than that have 
happened in the history of the human heart. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From our Own Corresponpent. } 
Royal Incomes.—Hoaxes.—Involuntary T: Hers. 
nautical Relic.—A double Yarn.—Giadstone on 

Court Immorality. 

MILLION is easily written down in figures, 

but it would take weeks to count it; nor 
can any one have any definite idea of its amount 
save by some practical image such as Mr. Galton 
gives in his book on hereditary qualities, culled 
from the myriad blossoms of the chestnuts in 
Bushey Park. Yet thirty-six families in Europe 
are computed to be in the receipt of twelve mill- 
ion pounds sterling among them. In Russia 
there is no civil list, but the Czar has the abso- 
lute control of all money raised for state pur- 
poses in his dominions, and is said to “annex” 
for his own use nearly five millions. Compared 
with this income, our own royal family’s moderate 
allowance of £700,000 a year seems a flea-bite. 
The German Emperor has three and a half mill- 
ions per annum at his disposal, and the Emperor 
of Austria about a million. The Prince of Monaco 
is not the poorest of sovereigns, though his only 
source of ircome is a gaming table; but his sub- 
jects number less than 6000, whereas those who 
owe allegiance to Queen Victoria are no less than 
237,000,000 of human beings, of whom 139,000,000 
are Hindoos and 40,000,000 Mohammedans. I 
believe that these figures are facts, and, if so, 
they are curious. 

Regret has been often expressed that humor 
is becoming extinct in England, that genial fun 
and its consequence, “ Laughter holding both his 
sides,” expired with poor Charles Dickens. In 
order “to supply this ~bvious void,” as the pro- 
spectuses of the new magazines say, in our social 
system, some person or persons are introducing 
practical jokes—hoaxes. A poor little gun-boat 
was sent into the Bay of Biscay last month by a 
forged telegram from the Admiralty. It seemed 
“so like” the First Lord’s way that nobody doubt- 
ed the genuineness of the order, and it was al- 
most lost, with its baby (the gun); while last week 
a marriage was stopped at the very altar by the 
receipt per wire of this tremendous intelligence : 
“Stop wedding; R——’s wife and children have 
arrived in London.” The excitement caused by 
this intelligence was more than considerable, and 
of course nobody believed the protestations of 
poor R There are some people who wish 
to abolish whipping. For my part, I think it the 
only punishment fitting for such offenders as 








ese. 

Searcely less abominable is the system pursued 
by that “enterprising” firm of wine-merchants 
who send you a dozen of Champagne at Christ- 
mas, and ten days afterward, when you have 
drunk it, forward the bill, which was “ omitted 
by inadvertence when the hamper was dispatch- 
ed.” I would see them very much farther than 
Jericho before I paid for it. But quite independ- 
ently of any fancied liabilities, imagine the dis- 
tress one would cause one’s rich relations by . 
writing to thank them for their anonymous gift 
—for who likes to be reminded of his duties? 
My fear is that the knowledge of the prevalence 
of this dodge will cause crafty persons to be 


gushingly grateful to their friends when they 
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have in reality received nothing at all, in hopes 
to draw from them some balm for the disap- 
pointment. 

If a cat has nine lives, a boy must have nine- 
teen. Six lads, from ten to thirteen years of 
age, have been travelling in a truck on the Great 
Western Railway for three days without food. 
They were playing in the goods yard at Plymouth, 
when, hearing a policeman shout at them, they 
hid in the truck, and went to sleep. In the night 
the truck started for Penzance, but was shunted 
at Truro, and eventually went on to Bristol, where 
its wretched and terrified occupants were discov- 
ered, still alive. I remember a young gentleman 
at school, at Swindon Junction, who thought he 
would see life in London, but having no money 
even to buy his railway ticket, concealed himself 
under a seat in a first-class coupé, intending to 
throw himself on the good feeling of his fellow- 
passengers to keep his secret. Unhappily a pair 
of lovers took their places in it, and he felt that 
to announce himself, after being witness, or at 
least audience, to their little endearments, would 
be embarrassing to all parties. He remained, 
therefore, quite quiet, but very cramped, until 
they reached Paddington, and before he could 
leave the carriage, it was placed on the turn- 
table and taken back to Swindon; he was there 
brought before the magistrates for travelling 
without a ticket, and only handed over to his 
school-master upon the (quite unnecessary) un- 
derstanding that he should be whipped. 

To what ignoble uses may things come, besides 
the dust of Cesar! The landing-stage used by 
the Great Eastern steam-ship at Sheerness, and 
commonly called, in the dock-yard book, “ Light- 
er No. 4,” was once named the Escape, and 
is said to be the very vessel which did England 
the good service of helping James II. to get out 
of the country. 

The captain and crew of the bark Pauline 
have made an attestation before a magistrate 
that they have not only seen our old friend the 
sea-serpent, but “ in the act of strangling a sperm- 
whale with two turns of its body.” This is too 
much of a Well-if-I-had-not-seen-it-myself-I-would 
never-have-believed-it sort of story. “ Very like 
a whale”—and a sea-serpent! The captain and 
one “ordinary seaman” (who, if he was a lands- 
man, we should certainly not call by so derogatory 
a title) also saw this marine monster rear itself 
sixty feet perpendicularly in the air—and there 
was plenty more of him where that came from. 
We are told that the serpent was “a liar from 
the beginning,” and if he is a sea-serpent, and 
that goes on consistently to the very end of 
him, he must be something tremendous in that 


ine. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his review of the Life of the 
Prince Consort, in the Church Quarterly, has had 
the courage to speak out concerning the corrup- 
tion of morals in high places. The usual method 
of meeting any statement regarding this matter 
among respectable persons is, as is well known, 
to reply, first, that the peccadilloes of eminent per- 
sons are greatly exaggerated ; second, that folks 
in high position are subject to peculiar tempta- 
tions ; and thirdly (and especially), that you, the 
speaker, would be just as bad if similarly circum- 
stanced. Still, it must be considered that the the- 
ory at least of a hereditary aristocracy is that it 
should be of some sort of public utility, or, at low- 
est, afford a good social example ; and that in cases 
where immense incomes are given by the state to 
persons in the highest position, this amounts to an 
obligation. “Society” takes its tone from its own 
leaders much more than from the leaders in the 
newspapers ; and when its tone is bad, the reason 
is not far to seek. “Since the Prince Consort’s 
death,” says Mr. Gladstone, “there has been be- 
yond all doubt a perceptible and painful change— 
a depression of the standard of conduct in the 
very highest circle of society.” 

At the Bristol station on the Great Western 
Railway, the other day, rather a funny thing took 
place. In the first-class waiting-room was found 
a diminutive young gentleman only a fortnight 
old, with a change of linen in a bundle, and a 
feeding bottle tied round its waist. No less than 
three ladies left their addresses with the station- 
master, expressing their willingness to adopt the 
child if they could obtain their husband's sanction. 
Alas for the inhumanity of the male! that child 
is still in Bristol Work-house. 

Statistics are always charming, but fashionable 
statistics are particularly so. There is a halo of 
poetry—or, at least, of any thing but sober prose 
—about the facts one hears in drawing-rooms that 
to me is eminently refreshing. Still there is al- 
ways room for astonishment in the human mind. 
It is stated in one of the court papers that at the 
first masquerade at the Opera in Paris “1500 
carriages drew up to the gates, bringing 50,123 
people.” This is thirty-three persons and a frac- 
tion to each carriage. Nothing but the tramway 
could have supplied an audience on wheels in this 
proportion. 

It is shocking to think for how short a time 
association as connected with literature has any 
material value. In youth (when one has no mon- 
ey) it seems one would give any thing to possess 
Dickens’s house, or Thackeray’s, or (more rarely) 
Byron’s. Yet it was only by a dead lift that the 
British public could be induced to purchase even 
Shakspeare’s house to prevent it from going across 
the Atlantic. And now I see poor Walter Scott’s 
residence in Edinburgh has been sold by auction 
for less than £3000. It was a good house of it- 
self, and seems really to have gained no addi- 
tional value from the associations of its former 
tenant. Yet at one time (when we pored over 
our “ Lockhart’s Life”) how interesting—nay, how 
sacred—did that classic dwelling appear to us! 
What scenes went on in it, dear to all lovers of 
literature! what great men met beneath its roof ! 
what noble works were written there, and under 
what still nobler circumstances! And now no- 
body seems to care twopence—or, at least, not 
£50—about it. I should have thought it might 





have been worth the while of Edinburgh town it- 
self, which poor Sir Walter Joved so well, to have 
made public property of his old home. 

R. Kemate, of London. 





BARBARA ESK. 
A BALLAD OF SAINT VALENTINE. 
Barpara Esx of Hazeldean 
Rode on the Sands one day— 
The shifting sands that lay between 
Arnside and Milnthorpe Bay. 


Philip of Scaur and John of Glaive 
Rode on her left and right: 

John was a soldier true and brave, 
Philip a handsome knight. 


The wind came fresh from Solway Firth— 
Fresh with a scent of ling; 

The sun was over sea and earth 
Warm as a day in spring. 


And on they rode as seeméd best, 
With joy at their command, 

For rode they east, or rode they west, 
They rode into Love’s Land; 


And beating hearts and beating feet 
Kept time to Love’s sweet tune, 

That none were weary to repeat 
All through the afternoon. 


Till suddenly, as home they turned, 
John found good heart to say, 

“Sweet Barbara, surely you have learned 
Whose feast we keep to-day? 


“Give Phil the ribbon at your breast, 
Or let that grace be mine; 

Yet choose you now which you love best 
To be your Valentine.” 


But ere the maid could blush or speak, 
A voice of warning cried, 

“O Glaive! then is it Death you seek? 
Behold the Solway tide!” 


Glaive looked—the Sands with foam were white. 
“Good Eamont, turn, I pray, 

For thou alone can guide us right 
Across the perilous way!” 


But Eamont said, ‘“‘ Not now, I ween; 
I carry England’s mail; 

I am the servant of the Queen, 
And never yet did fail. 


“Ride hard—there is no time for talk— 
Keep to the right-hand side. 

(What crazy loons are lover-folk 
To tempt the Solway tide!)” 


They glanced into each other’s eyes, 
Then turned their horses home: 

All gray had grown the noonday skies; 
The Sands were white with foam. 


They rode for Love, they rode for Life; 
The road was hard to find; 

Then Barbara's steed gave up the strife, 
And she grew faint and blind. 


“Now leave me, friends; delay is vain; 
I can no longer fly.” 

Then Philip said, “I too remain: 
"Tis sweet with thee to die.” 


But John, with mighty heart and hand, 
Set her before his knee. 

“By good Saint George, we'll reach the land, 
And thou sbalt live for me! 


“Hold fast! for Selim knows the pinch; 
He’s strong of heart and limb: 

Hold fast! thy lover will not flinch ; 
And now ‘tis sink or swim.” 


He brought her safely to the land, 
And safe to Hazeldean. 

She put her hand within his hand, 
And said, “O John, I ween 


“You are a noble Valentine; 
I take you from this day; 

And I am yours, and you are mine, 
For ever and for aye!” 





THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH 
OF GOLD. 
LL other fétes were as nothing when com- 
pared with the ever-famous Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Maximilian being dead, Francis 
became a rival candidate with Charles for the im- 
perial throne, and desiring the alliance of England, 
invited Henry to meet him near Calais. The in- 
terview between the two monarchs took place upon 
a great plain between Ardres and Guines, which 
divided their territories. The ground was covered 
with tents, the principal of which were adorned 
both within and without with cloth of gold. The 
nobles of the two nations vied with each other 
in the splendor of their appointments. ‘“ Several 
there,” says an old historian, quaintly, “ carried 
their forests, their meadows, their mills, upon their 
shoulders.” 

Henry had constructed for himself a vast palace 
of wood and glass, which glittered in the sunshine 
like the prolusion of a Crystal Palace; it was di- 
vided into four compartments, and covered with 
a cloth painted to represent freestone. Within 
was a spacious court with two fountains, from 
each of which flowed wine, water, and hippocras, 
The entire edifice had been brought over from 
England in pieces that were joined together by 
pegs, but neither stone nor mortar was employed. 
Francis’s palace was no less splendid and in- 
genious than that of his brother monarch. . He 
had caused to be constructed, besides, a building 
in the form of a Roman amphitheatre, three tiers 
in height, and a pavilion sixty feet square, covered 
on the outside with cloth of gold, and within with 
blue velvet embroidered with fleurs-delis, but a 
high wind destroyed this last and carried it away. 
Midway between the two camps was erected a tent 
which in the richness of its ornaments surpassed 
all the rest, and it was here, after many diplo- 
matic delays, mounted on horseback, the two sover- 
eigns met and embraced one another with every 
demonstration of affection. When the articles 
of the treaty were read and signed, Francis ex- 
pressed a desire to entertain his kingly brother ; 
but Henry, who seems to have been suspicious 
throughout, was not willing to confide his person to 
the keeping of the French without due precautions, 





and proposed that while he dined with the Queen 
of France at Ardres, Francis should be received 
by the Queen of England at Guines; thus they 
would have been hostages for each other. . But 
Francis, full of impulsive generosity, grew im- 
patient of these Machiavelian precautions, and 
resolved to put an end to them in a manner that 
shamed the less chivalrous monarch. One morn- 
ing, accompanied by only two gentlemen and a 
page, he presented himself at the Chateau de 
Guines, and demanded of the governor, “ Where is 
the chamber of my royal brother?” “Sire, the 
king is not yet awake,” was the reply. “That is 
no matter,” replied Francis. And being conduct- 
ed to the royal bed-chamber, knocked at the door, 
entered, and walked to the king’s bedside. Great- 
ly moved by this generous confidence, Henry ex- 
claimed, “ Brother, you have done the noblest thing 
that ever one man did to another, and shown me 
the great confidence I ought to have in you. I 
am your prisoner, and I pledge you my faith.” 
Then they made an exchange of splendid presents, 
and when the English king rose, the French king 
insisted upon acting as his valet and assisting him 
to dress. The next morning Henry took horse, 
unattended, to the Chateau d’Ardres, in imitation 
of his visitor, and performed the same attentions 
to his brother of France. 

All this may seem very silly stuff to the nine- 
teenth century, but nevertheless it is full of mean- 
ing as a momentary revival of dying chivalry. 

Then followed jousts and tourneys, but they 
were mere gorgeous spectacles, bearing the same 
relation to the tournaments of feudalism as a 
stage representation does to the reality. Fighting 
had come to be regarded rather as a disagreeable 
necessity than the pleasure of life, the value of 
which seems ever to increase with the progress 
of luxury. Besides courtesies and fighting, there 
were feasts and entertainments of the most splen- 
did description, which lasted many days. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


pauare there is not a sadder city in the 
United States just now than Gloucester, the 
metropolis of Cape Ann, the little city of fisher- 
men. For something like two hundred and 
fifty years Gloucester has been a fishing port. 
Its trade, its domestic life, its every interest, de- 
pend upon its fishing fleet. Women and chil- 
dren understand about ships and fishing; the 
gossip of the street is of some wonderful suc- 
cess or some marvelous escape of the men who 
brave the stormy sea and the wintry gales. It 
is not strange, then, when, not long ago, vague 
report became certainty, and no doubt remain- 
ed that the fierce December storms had over- 
whelmed the winter fishing fleet, and ten of 
them been wrecked, that Gloucester became a 
city of mourning. Ninety-eight men were lost 
with these ten vessels, and distressed widows 
and fatherless children refused to be comforted. 
The fleet that encountered the fatal December 
gales numbered between thirty and forty vessels. 

ost of them were bound for the La Have and 
Grand Banks, and from four to six weeks was 
the usual time ofatrip. The majority of them 
had sailed from Gloucester during the first half 
of November, and when, toward the latter part 
of December, rumors were heard of dismantled 
vessels in the vicinity of the Banks, the anxiety 
grew intense. One by one the fleet returned, 
with broken masts and shattered hulls, but ea- 
gerly greeted by anxious watchers. But ten 
were missing, and gradually the conviction was 
forced upon aching hearts that they were lost. 
The year 1876 was the most disastrous known in 
the history of the Gloucester fisheries: during 
the year twenty-seven vessels were lost and 212 
men. A relief organization has been formed in 
Gloucester for the benetit of the families who 
are left destitute, and generous contributions 
have been received from various sources. 





The Annual Charity Ball in aid of the Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital was, as usual, a success, 
the net proceeds being about $15,000. 





The Court Journal states that for one hundred 
and fifty years the cold has not been so severe 
in St. Petersburg as it was about the beginning 
of Januarylast. It was found necessary to keep 
large fires burning in the public squares at night 
for the benefit of the police. On the contrary, 
the weather in Paris is reported milder than it 
has been in the winter season for a century. 
The famous chestnut-tree in the Tuileries Gar- 
den has green buds upon it already. 





The soil has been so saturated by the floods 
in England that in some places large trees have 
fallen under their own weight. An acacia, fifty 
feet high, recently fell on one of the buildings 
at Fulham Palace, causing considerable damage. 





The Castellani Collection of Antiquities, which 
formed an attractive part of the Centennial Art 
Exhibition in Memorial Hall, is now open to 
the public at the ra ge Museum of Art. 
This collection, gathered by Signor Alessandro 
Castellani, of Rome, consists of antique jewelry, 
marbles, bronzes, etc., and of majolica-ware ar- 
ranged historically, so as to show the progress 
of the art of a porcelain. The collec- 
tion is very rare and valuable, and affords a large 
and interesting field for study. A single visit 
to such a place is by no means sufficient; the 
profusion of objects demands time and careful 
examination. Signor Castellani has loaned this 
collection to the Metropolitan Museum with 
the privilege of purchase, and it is to this object 
that the small admission fee of twenty-tive cents 
is to be devoted. 





So many accidents occur from the use of ker- 
osene oil that the following simple test, which 
is said to ascertain exactly its quality and explo- 
sive point, may be useful: Take an ordinary tin 
pail, fill it with water, and place it on the stove 
over a fire, 80 as to heat very gradually; put 
an ordinary thermometer upright on the wa- 
ter, to indicate the gradual rise of temperature. 
Take a little pan, such as is used in baking small 

atties; in the patty pan put a tea-spoonfal of 
erosene, and let it float on the surface of the 
gradually heating water. When you see the 
thermometer n to indicate 70°, 75°, or 80°, 
apply a blazing match to the kerosene in the 





little pan. If the oil is safe, no flash will ensue; 
but if it is impure, and therefore dangerous, a 
flash like the ignition of gas will appear. In 
ease the flash occurs while the thermometer in- 
dicates a temperature below 100°, it is safe to 
assume that the oil is highly dangerous, and ut- 
terly unfit for use. 


On a recent Saturday 1157 volumes were is- 
sued to readers at the Apprentices’ Library, in 
this city. This library is free to all working 
boys and girls. 


The city of Buffalo comes into possession of 
the magnificent library of the late Dr. John C. 
Lord. It consists of several thousand volumes, 
and also some rare old works in manuscript, 
which are very valuable. Dr. Lord took great 
interest in his tine collection of books, and many 
years ago provided that it should become the 
property of the city at his death. 


Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have been vis- 
ited this winter with a snow-storm “such as has 
not occurred within the memory of man’’—so 
say foreign journals. On the Danish railways 
the snow lay from twelve to seventeen feet deep 
in many sections of the country. 





“Formerly she succeeded, now she has tri- 
umphed,”’ is the remark made in the France re- 
specting Mile. Albani’s recent achievements in 
Italian opera. 





The Smithsonian Institution has received some 
valuable additions to its collection of pottery 
from the Centennial Exhibition. Messrs. Havi- 
land & Co., of Limoges, and Mr. Doulton, of 
Lambeth, England, among others, have present- 
ed the Institution with some remarkable speci- 
mens. 





From the record kept by the Department of 
Public Works, it appears that the rain-fall in the 
Croton Basin was less during 1876 than during 
any year since 1870. But, according to the ree- 
ords of the Signal Service Bureau, the amount of 
rain which fell in this city during the last year 
was greater than any year since 1870. 





The following interesting statement is made 
by the Scientific American: ‘‘ Every day, at pre- 
cisely 7.35 o’clock a.M., Washington mean time, 
simultaneous weather observations are taken 
from 106 stations in the United States, from the 
deck of every United States naval vessel, no 
matter in what part of the world she may be, 
from 8 stations in the West Indies, 28 in Canada, 
58 in Great Britain, 6 in Algeria, 13 in Austria, 1 
in Belgium, 6 in Denmark, 48 in France, 23 in 
Germany, 1 iv Greece, 30 in Italy, 1 in Japan, 4 
in the Netherlands, 4 in Norway, 4 in Portugal, 
27 in Russia, 2 in Spain, 6 in Sweden, 2 in Switz- 
erland, and 6 in Turkey.” 





Not long ago the very disagreeable discovery 
of a live potato-bug was made in Bremen. The 
German government has issued a circular ur- 
ging captains of all vessels to use every precau- 
tion against the importation of this pest. 





Corea is afflicted with a terrible famine. All 
the rice in the country has been consumed, even 
that intended for seed. The Corean government 
has in past times prohibited its subjects from 
buying or borrowing rice from the Japanese un- 
der penalty of death. But in the present emer- 
gency the government has not only removed the 
prohibition, but is itself arranging to procure 
rice from Japan in exchange for cotton cloth. 





So severe has been the cold during the present 
seascn that the eucalyptus-trees planted upon 
the shores of Louisiana bayous to counteract 
the malarious atmosphere have been seriously 
injured. 

The New York Cooking School, designed for 
the benefit of housekeepers, combines practice 
and theory. Various articles are prepared and 
cooked, with explanations. The merits of the 
dishes are practically tested afterward, and then 
a short lecture given on food in general. 





Years ago “ mental photograph albums” were 
all the fashion, and every body who was asked 
was expected to write in them. An exchange 
says that Canon Kingsley once fell a victim to 
this fashion, and the following answers were the 
result: 


Favorite character in history? David. 
kind of literature? Physical science. 
and female character in fiction? (No answer.) Fa- 
vorite artist? Leonardo da Vinci. Favorite compos- 
er? Beethoven. Favorite dramatic performance? A 

antomime. Favorite public character? (No answer.) 

‘avorite kind of scenery? Wide flatsoropensea. Fa- 
vorite occupation? Doing nothing. Favorite amuse- 
ment? Sleeping. What you most dislike? Any sort 
of work. Favorite topics of conversation? Whatever 
my companion happens to be talking about. And those 
you dislike most? My own thoughts. What you like 
most in women? Womanliness. What you dislike 
most? Unwomanliness. What you like most in man? 
Modesty. What you dislike most? Vanity. The char- 
acter you most dislike? Myself. Yourambition? To 
die. Your hobby? Fancying I know any thing. The 
virtue you most admire? Truth. The vice to which 

‘ou are most lenient? All except lying. Your favor- 
ite motto or proverb? Be strong. 


Favorite 
Favorite male 





** Color-blindness”’ is a curious defect of vis- 
ion, most frequently rendering its victim incapa- 
ble of distinguishing red from green. The num- 
ber of persons affected by this disorder is much 
greater than is generally supposed. Accurate 
vision is essential among employés on railway 
and marine lines of travel, as accidents easily oc- 
cur by misinterpretation of signals. 





The loss of the steamer George Washington, 
which was wrecked, on January 20, at Mistaken 
Point, not far from Cape Race, was a disaster 
peculiarly terrible. The coast where she struck 
is usually shrouded in fog, and the high jutting 
cliffs would prevent persons on shore from see- 
ing what might happen beneath, or from ren- 
dering efficient aid. It was not until January 
25 that the disaster was discovered. Then, by 
means of ropes, men were lowered sixty or seven- 
ty fathoms, and various articles from the steam- 
er and mutilated remains of bodies were found. 
Twenty-five persons are supposed to have been 
lost. Fifteen bodies have been recovered. It 
would seem that such a dangerons coast should 
be protected by means of signals and safeguards. 
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THE BELLE OF THE SHIP. 


N ocean steamer is a little world in itself, 
+A. with well-defined social distinctions. While 
waiting at the dock, before the final signal to cast 
off the lines, these distinctions are not nicely ob- 
served. In the confusion of bidding good-by, 
thie grades get very much mixed, and second-class 
and even steerage passengers may be seen elbow- 
ing their way among the more favored ones who 
have secured places in the first saloon. But once 
out at sea, order ‘reigns, and, rigid rules are en- 
forced. The steerage passengers are confined 
within a limited space forward, enjoying, indeed, 
the best part of the deck for fresh air, which is 
in some degree a recompense for the close quar- 


ters in which they eat and sleep. The second- | a surreptitious dowceur to the head steward. The | fords charming opportunities for flirtation. There 


class passengers can promenade the deck to a 
somewhat wider extent, but there is a magical 
imaginary line which they may not cross, and | 
which separates them from the fortunate few 
who not only have the after-part of the deck to | 
themselves, but enjoy the privilege of a prom- 
enade the whole length of the ship, if they choose 
to take it. 

These are the grand divisions of society at sea, | 
each being, of course, more or less subdivided | 
into little coteries, drawn together by attraction 
and affinity. There is generally the Captain’s | 
special circle, composed of those who enjoy the 
privilege of sitting at his table at meal-times—a 





privilege which is sometimes quictly secured by 


inevitable passenger who has an inexhaustible 
fund of stories and anecdotes also has his per- 
sonal following. There are card-playing coteries, 


| smoking-room coteries, and musical coteries. And 


outside of these may always be found unsocial 
and solitary individuals : 
conning the pages of a novel; men who smoke 


| all day, except at meal-time, who rarely speak to 


the other passengers, and who watch but take no 
part in the amusements that most people engage 
in to while away the tedium and monotony of the 
voyage. 


| Life at sea, when the weather is pleasant, and | 
| old Neptune up to none of the tricks which he 


sometimes indulges in with wind and wave, af- 


ladies who sit all day | 


is rarely a ship’s company without its reigning 
belle, whose social sceptre is supreme, and gener- 
ally despotic. Every body is at her feet. Her 
commands, her wishes, her whims, receive instant 
and abject obedience. She is constantly surround- 
ed by adoring courtiers, each anxious to outdo the 
| rest in all the little courtesies and attentions that 
| imperious beauty commands. The fair one in our 
| engraving, engaged in playing ship quoits—rope 
| rings which the player tries to fling over a short 
| stick fixed in an upright position on the deck—is 
| evidently the reigning belle here. One of her ob- 
sequious courtiers hands her the quoits; another 


has brought her a cup of coffee; another holds | 


| her fan; another stanas a little back, anxiously 
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THE SHIP. 


der some little serv- | 

endures no sister | 

little court about | 
Like Pope's ex- 


smaller coteries, in every large company at sea, 
and these generally contribute more to the social 
pleasures of the voyage than the reigning beau- 
ty, being less exacting and more ready to join | 


| heartily in the amusements devised to break up | 


hiles extends; 

once offends.” 

y of her masculine 
ities of ocean weath- 
om to rely upon all 
knight may prove to 
When the good ship 
ea, and Beauty must 
if she wishes to en- 


| the monotony of ship life. Perhaps they have no 
| reason to envy the Queen Belle, but they some- 


times pay her that homage, because she has the 
Captain in her court. And what isa mere passen- | 
ger in comparison with the Captain? We would 
not be severe upon human nature, especially when 
itis of the feminine gender, but really we must | 
condemn the unconcealed delight that sometimes | 
pervades the gentler portion of a ship’s company 
when the reigning Belle has been suddenly and 


“TRAMP, TRAMP.” 


ing upon it; the sun set and the sky black, 
and white streaks where he had been; the color 
gone from all the earth, even from the many- 
tinted maples and sumacs that an hour before 
had flamed in their October brilliancy ; the air 
frosty and fresh—just the night to go bowling 
swiftly home in a light wagon over a well-graded 
road, with the prospect of a bright fire and hot 
supper at the end of the journey. 
Mrs. Cuthbert wished that her husband would 
come “bowling home,” as she lighted the lamp 
and placed it in the centre of the pretty tea table, 


here are leé™mghts, belles who rule | ignominiously deposed by an attack of ma/ de mer. | so daintily set forth with her wedding glass and 


| silver; the supper would not be fit to eat if he | 
| were much later, and Mrs. Cuthbert was too con- 
LONELY country road, with the night clos- | 


scientious a housewife not to feel alarmed at the 
idea of her good things being spoiled, but, like 
the even-tempered little woman she was, she 
only put an extra stick on the wood fire crack- 
ling on the hearth, and settled down in her favor- 
ite arm-chair, with her sewing to keep her hands 
busy, while her ears were on the alert for her hus- 
band’s step, or a ery from the baby up stairs. 

She was quite alone, it being one of those pe- 
riods that so often befall American housekeepers, 
when the “help” has taken it into her head to 
depart without waiting for a successor to be ap- 
pointed. 

The fire snapped and blazed, the clock ticked 


on, and all was quiet. But if Mrs. Cuthbert had 
chanced to look up, she might have seen a face 
pressed close against the window-pane—an ugly 
face with a rough beard and tangled hair, a bro 
ken nose that looked most unprepossessing flat 
tened on the glass, and eyes that gleamed greed 
ily at the silver on the table—but she did not, 
and all was quiet. 

The clock struck seven, and Mrs. Cuthbert 
started, surprised and distressed. She forgot 
about the supper frizzling away to nothing in 
the oven, and began to worry about her husband 
—it was such a lonely walk, if it was only two 
miles, and she did wish he would come 

Footsteps on the front porch sent her fears te 
the winds, and a spirit of mischief took posses- 
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sion of her in their stead: the door was locked, 
and she would make him wait a few minutes to 
pay him out for making her wait so long. 

She bent her head and pretended not to notice, 
even when she heard the steps descend from the 
porch and tramp over the grass to the window. 

The sash was violently thrown up, and the ugly 
face that had been regarding her a short time be- 
fore was thrust into the room, and then a fierce 
voice demanded, 

“Why don’t yer come and open the door for 
me ?” 

Mrs. Cuthbert nodded her pretty head, and 
without turning round answered, saucily, 

“No, Sir, I don’t mean to let you in to-night.” 

The ugly face looked thunder-struck, then 
frightened, and finally two grimy paws clutched 
the window, shutting it with a crash that made 
the glasses quiver, and the ugly face was gone. 

“Oh dear! now he’s angry—I always do carry 
my fun too far,” cried Mrs. Cuthbert, springing 
from her chair and rushing into the hall. 

“ George ! George !”” 

She turned the lock. 

“ George !” 

The porch was empty, but she caught sight of 
a dark figure hurrying up the path to the barn. 

“Oh, you’re not going to hide from me in that 
way, Sir!” she called out, running down the steps 
and on toward the barn. 

The dark figure was swallowed up in the great 
black doorway before she reached it. 

“Oh, you great goose!” she said, standing on 
the threshold, “don’t you suppose I can find you ? 
You had better give yourself up at once.” 

Then she waited. The dark figure crouched still 
closer behind the old carriage, and there was no 
answer. 

“T shall find you, Sir; I know every corner,” 
she gave warning ; then, with arms stretched out 
before her, commenced the search. In and out 
among the barrels and boxes she went in the ut- 
ter blackness, calling out merrily now and then 
that she would find him and punish him for giv- 
ing her so much trouble. Once she almost touch- 
ed the shrinking figure ; but it held its breath, and 
she passed on. 

It was a weird game of hjde-and-seek : the dark 
fgure with the ugly face cowering among the 
wheels, listening with a strange kind of savage 
fear to the light footsteps that sounded now here, 
now there; he heard them climb the ladder and 
patter about in the loft overhead, then come down 
again, and the voice—not so merry now—repeat 
her assurance of finding the truant, and a sudden 
desire entered his brain to spring upon her and 
choke her. It would not be the first time he had 
done such a deed, but her perfect audacity seem- 
ed to paralyze him, and again she passed him all 
unconscious. He saw her pause in the doorway, 
dimly outlined against the sky, and then disap- 
pear down the path. 

“Ef she ain’t the pluckiest un!” he growled, 
as he crept from behind the carriage. “ Hanged 
ef she ain’t a ghost or suthin.” And with this 
peculiar comment on Mrs. Cuthbert’s bravery, he 
shook himself and made his way out of the barn 
with a sidelong gait, as if he was used to slink- 
ing in and out of places. 

Mrs. Cuthbert meanwhile sped on to the house, 
her steps hastened by the idea that her husband 
might be there—perhaps he had slipped out of 
the barn while she was up in the loft, or perhaps 
he had not gone into the barn at all. 

Alas for her hopes! The sitting-room was 
empty, and just as she had left it. 

Not despairing yet, she snatched up the lamp, 
and determined to search the house. From room 
to room she went, calling upon George, and look- 
ing inte every closet and behind and under every 
article of furniture, but not a glimpse of her hus- 
band gladdened her eyes, and at last she sat down 
by the baby’s cradle and burst into tears. 

“ Oh, how can he be so cruel !”’ she sobbed, “and 
for such a little thing. He might have known I 
was only in fun; but maybe he’s only in fun him- 
self, and will come in soon.” 

Cheered by this last reflection, she trotted brisk- 
ly down stairs, stirred the fire into a blaze, and 
stood watching it, too fidgety to settle to her sew- 
ing again. The wood flamed noisily, then glowed 
a silent red, then crumbled and fell, an untidy, 
dreary mass of whitened ashes and dying em- 
bers, and still her husband did not come. 

The clock struck nine, and Mrs. Cuthbert look- 
ed at it reproachfully, as if it was the time-piece’s 
fault that it was so late. Where was her hus- 
band? Perhaps he was wandering about in the 
dark, unable to find the house. Why hadn’t she 
thought of that before? She would put a lamp 
in every room. 

And in a few minutes lights were twinkling 
from all the windows, giving the little cottage 
quite a gay and festive air. Who could have 
gueesed that a lonely woman and a sleeping child 
were its sole occupants? Not the dark figure 
with the ugly face, doubled up under the lilac 
bushes that bordered the gravel-path. 

As the hours wore on, another dark figure join- 
ed the one of the ugly face, and was greeted with 
an oath upon his laziness, and the information 
that “something was up,” that the first chance 
was “spiled,” and they would have to “lay to a 
while ;” and then both the dark figures, with 
many a curse and shiver, crouched together, bid- 
ing their time. 

‘oor Mrs, Cuthbert, as the night crept on, wan- 
dered from window to window, with the vague 
feeling that if she could not see her husband from 
one, she might from another. Sometimes she stood 
at the door, listening intently, and conjuring every 
breath of wind into the longed-for footsteps, her 
heart dying within her at each fresh disappoint- 
ment, She must have walked miles in that small 
house ; the baby waxed restless, and she was up 
many times to replace the coverings that the stur- 
dy little legs had thrown off in climbing the invisi- 
ble mountaii that a child is always ascending in 
his sleep. 





The clock struck one. How like the voice of 
fate it sounded! It was not at all the cheerful 
ting that, when the sun was shining, had an- 
nounced the dinner hour that day. 

A distant dog barked, and Mrs. Cuthbert rushed 
to the door: she had resumed her sewing to keep 
herself from going distracted, and she still clasped 
it in her hand. hat a black, black night! and 
how cold the wind was! Hark! she was certain 
she heard voices by the gate. Yes; shedid. Just 
then the baby began to cry, and only stopping to 
call back, “In a moment, darling,” she plunged 
down the walk. 

All was silent; there was no one there. She 
stood with her hand upon the gate a few sec- 
onds, looking eagerly up the road, and then walk- 
ed slowly back to the house. 

As the front-door closed, the lilac bush by the 
gate quivered, and two dark figures crawled from 
under it. 

When Mrs. Cuthbert laid the baby in his cra- 
dle, after singing him back to the invisible mount- 
ains, the clock struck two, and Mrs. Cuthbert 
looked hopelessness in the face. 

George was never coming home, she decided. 
It was no use watching; he was never coming 
home any more. Then, as the next gust of wind 
sent a twig rattling on the gravel, she was at the 
window, straining her eyes as she had been doing 
all the evening. 

How strange every familiar object in the house 
seemed !—the lights burned so whitely, and the 
sitting-room looked so uncanny, with the tea ta- 
ble spread, and the hands of the clock marking 
the small hours. An unseasonable moth went 
banging about the ceiling with what sounded a 
tremendous noise in that dead silence, and the 
fire refused point-blank to be cheerful, despite 
the armfuls of wood piled on it. 

How the hours dragged! She seemed to have 
lived years since she heard those footsteps on the 
porch. Why had she been such a fool ? 

It was five o’clock now, and the roosters far 
and near began to herald the approach of dawn. 
The sky turned from black to gray, and a whit- 
ish smudge in the east announced the rise of the 
glorious sun. 

Mrs. Cuthbert put out the lights and went to 
the front-door. A drizzling rain had set in, and 
the damp raw air made her shudder. She went 
back to the sitting-room, and, in a dreary, me- 
chanical kind of way, lit the fire there and in the 
little kitchen; then brought baby down stairs, 
washed and dressed him as usual, and put him 
on the floor to play while she prepared his bread 
and milk. 

‘But baby was not destined to get his break- 
fast just yet, for at that moment a light step was 
heard in the entry, and a tall young man walked 
into the room. The bread and milk were dropped 
any where, and Mrs. Cuthbert flung herself into 
his arms, sobbing, crying, and begging his par- 
don all in a breath. 

“Tl never do it again. Won't you forgive 
me, George ?” 

“Forgive what? I haven’t any thing to for- 
give,” said the astonished George. 

“Oh yes, you have. I know it was dreadfully 
wicked of me; but I'll never do it again.” 

“ What on earth is the matter?” 

“Won't you forgive me?” was all Mrs. Cuth- 
bert’s answer. 

“Eleanor, what is the matter ?” demanded the 
distracted young man, all kinds of awful visions 
flying through his brain. “ What have you done?” 

“Why, I didn’t let you in when you came home 
last night. I only meant to keep you waiting a 
little while.” 

“When I came home last night? Why, I 


_haven’t been within fifteen miles of the house 


since seven o’clock yesterday morning. I’ve just 
come down on the 4.30) train.” 

“Didn’t you come home last night?” gasped 
Mrs. Cuthbert. 

“Come home? No, of course I didn’t; I’ve 
been working at the office half the night. Didn’t 
you receive my telegram saying that I should be 
detained in the city all night ?” 

“No; I haven’t received any. What does it 
all mean ?” 

And then she told him all about it—in rather 
an incoherent style to be sure; but she made him 
understand, and he was greatly puzzled as to who 
it could have been. 

Mrs. Cuthbert, now that her mind was relieved, 

to remember that she had eaten nothing 
since dinner the day before, and was soon flying 
about broiling ham and poaching eggs, stopping 
to have a hearty laugh over the charred remains 
of her husband’s supper, which she took from 
the oven. Then they sat down to the tea table, 
baby and all, and ate their breakfast. 

That afternoon the village youth who did their 
“chores” was unusually late in coming, but when 
he did arrive it was with such a budget of news 
that his tardiness was forgiven. 

He had been an eye-witness to the capture of 
two burglars at Squire Jones’s ; they had been dis- 
covered in the very act of carrying off the silver. 

“Laws, how they fit!” said the boy. “They 
smashed Bill Williams’s head in with the plate 
basket, an’ came ’most near hittin’ me, an’ when 
we had’em caught tight, how they did talk! They 
cussed an’ swore, an’ one on ’em—a feller with a 
powerful ugly face—said as how they wouldn’t 
hev been nabbed if they hedn’t been foolin’ round 
another house all the evenin’; an’ he ses, ‘There’s 
one of the pluckiest women there,’ ses he; ‘ why, 
when I hollered into the winder at her, she didn’t 
mind it no more than nothin,’ ses he, ‘an’ hang- 
ed if she didn’t foller me out to the barn, an’ go 
pokin’ round after me in the dark !’” 

Mrs. Cuthbert clung to her husband, and shud- 
dered at this part of the narrative. 

“ An’ he ses,” the boy went on—“he ses, ‘I 
s’pose I should hev knocked her on the head if she 
hed been a man, but the blamed pluck of sich 
a little thing jist bs mney flabbergasted me’— 
that’s jist his words; an’ he ses that she come 





out after him again, when he an’ his pal was 
hidin’ under some bushes, an’ they was afraid to 
tech her, ’cause they seen suthin shinin’ in her 
hand, an’ didn’t know but it might be a six- 
shooter.” 

“My scissors, I suppose,” faintly murmured 
Mrs. Cuthbert: her husband only heard her. 

“ Wa’al, they’re safe enough now—an’ I guess 
Pll fetch the coal,” said the boy, with the sto- 
lidity of a true son of the soil, seizing the coal- 
scuttle, but dropping it again to rum: in the 
inner pocket of his jacket. ‘“ Here’s a letter for 
you, Sir—the man said I might as well bring it 
*long, as his boy couldn’t get up this way "fore to- 
morrer mornin’, an’ you might be in a hurrry.” 

“My telegram,” said Mr. Cuthbert, handing it 
to his wife. ‘“ What a convenience these modern 
scientific discoveries are !” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. } 


BELIEVE that we must attribute to the rar- 

ity of balls the excessive elegance displayed 
at all evening reunions, such as dinners, recep- 
tions, and the theatre. Never before on similar 
occasions have the toilettes been more marvel- 
ous, original, and brilliant. But above all and 
every where flowers are used: on the corsage, in 
front, or on the side, in the shape of a half wreath 
or an elongated tuft; at the belt, on the shoul- 
ders, in the hair—every where artificial flowers 
are seen. The simplest fichu, the most unassum- 
ing cravat, has at least a rose-bud encircled with 
mignonette to finish the knot in which it is tied. 
This universal use of flowers lends great brill- 
iancy and gayety to a gathering. Besides this, 
each guest at a dinner is decorated with flowers. 
In the basket filled with fruit and natural flow- 
ers which ornaments the centre of the table are 
placed a number of small bouquets equaling that 
of the guests, and on rising from the table every 
body takes one, the gentlemen placing theirs in 
the button-hole, and the ladies fastening theirs at 
the belt. The true luxury at present is displayed 
no longer at balls (which appear, in truth, to have 
gone out of fashion), but at dinners. The wealthy 
families have returned to the old French custom, 
and the tables are loaded with silver plate. For 
this reason, also, the most picturesque and elegant 
toilettes are posed for dinners—toilettes in 
which the art of the colorist takes the first rank, 
and there are some combinations of colors which, 
to the profane, would seem hideous from the mere 
description, but when once seen are universally 
pronounced enchanting. What would we say, 
for instance, to gray trimmed with several shades 
of olive? On hearing of this I should have ex- 
claimed with horror, but having seen it, I can not 
deny that the effect was charming. It is in the 
galloons; fringes, and tassels that the ingenuity, 
not to say genius, of these skillful colorists is dis- 
played, and it is on their use that the ability of 
the dress-maker depends. But these effects, so 
fantastic, indivi and varied, all de- 
scription; one might as well und e to ex- 
plain the anatomy of a butterfly. 

Skirts are still as long as they are plain, which 
is saying a great deal, and are invariably lined at 
the bottom with a deep fiounce of pleated muslin 
edged with lace, which comes below the edge of 
the skirt, and is designed to form at least a slight 
protection to the latter. In order to characterize 
the present fashion, I should say that the dress 
is stretched over the figure as if on a frame. For 
dinner toilettes the corsage is always open and 
generally cut square; the sleeves are extremely 
short, consisting merely of lace, white or black, 
to match that which trims the corsage. On the 
left side of the corsage is fastened an elongated 
tuft composed of flowers similar to those worn in 
the hair, adding to the latter a small plume or an 

igrette. 





very assertion that is made concerning the 
details of the present fashion is sure to be over- 
thrown by a contrary affirmation. If I were to 
say that high coiffures are worn, leaving the neck 
exposed, or that the latter is covered with a cas- 
cade of curls or braids, I should in either case 
have strictly adhered to the truth. Young girls 
generally wear their hair in the former fashion, 
that is to say, with the neck exposed. Young 
married ladies, however, seem to prefer letting 
the hair fall to the middle of the back. When 
no flowers are worn in the coiffure—that is to say, 
when the occasion is too unostentatious to offer 
the least excuse for these ornaments, which for- 
merly were only seen at balls—they are replaced 
by a metal arrow or dagger, or any other orna- 
ment of the same kind. 

A very convenient fashion povtelly for young 
girls), the low round waist of black velvet, is be- 
coming more general. This season many yo 
girls wear dresses of black faille with high-necked 
waists, but as the latter would be too much en 
négligé for an evening toilette, a corsage of black 
velvet cut round like those seen in most peasant 
costumes is worn in its stead. This corsage has 
no sleeves of the material, but is finished with 
puffed sleeves of white muslin reaching to the 
elbow. Black velvet corsages of this kind are 
also worn with silk skirts of a very dark shade, 
but this is less distingué than a black silk skirt. 
Besides, it has been discovered that black is more 
youthful than a dark color. 

For the spring there are in preparation numer- 
ous dotted materials and goods of extremely pli- 
able silk, which will be employed for suits. For 
the suit appears to have become an institution 
which it is difficult to abolish. It is now several 
years since its disappearance has been predicted, 
and it is still worn as much as ever. It has also 
been said repeatedly during the last year that 
suits, although still worn, would surely go out of 
fashion next season. I assert the contrary, with- 
out fear of being in the wrong. Suits will still 


remain in fashion for the spring, and even for the 





summer, and when they finally disappear (as ev- 
ery thing must in the end), it will be in the winter, 
which is more favorable to other combinations, 
to long dresses and majestic toilettes. Spring 
and summer, being seasons of travel, will never 
consent to the disappearance of suits. If, how- 
ever, this disappearance has become an accom- 
plished fact during the preceding winter, they 
will submit, but nothing more. Suits, therefore, 
having endured throughout this winter, have still 
at least nine months of existence before them. 
But it can not be denied that the princesse dress 
is making great progress; that the draperies 
placed on the skirts of these dresses, as on all 
others, are very plain; and that, by dint of dimin- 
ishing in size, they will reach the point of appear- 
ing not to exist, until our eyes cease to be accus- 
tomed to a confusion of materials, when the way 
will be open to a fashion which shall take the 
place of suits. But I do not believe that this 
change will take place before 1880, the epoch of 
the definitive Constitution of France. There will 
be no complete change in fashions as long as 
there is no decided change in the political situa- 
tion. . 

Bonnets are still in great variety. Straw bon- 
nets are in preparation for the summer which 
are almost of the same shape as those of this 
winter, with pointed crowns, tapering in the back 
—Calabrian Brigands, rolled and raised on one 
side, Vandycks, etc. Every thing is at a stand- 
still. Bonnets can not change as long as the style 
of hair-dressing remains stationary, and the hair- 
dressers, on their part, protest that they submit 
to the demands of bonnets. 

The great luxury in toilettes for the spring will 
still be passementerie. The fringes are as beau- 
tiful as they are costly; they are very deep, and 
are used ‘also for trimming the bottom of cuirass 
basques. In consequence of their great depth, 
~— thus arrayed resemble small short over- 
skirts. 

Frills of extremely fine and soft figured muslin 
ato a as Sane Pipe bands of this 

muslin are j on the upper bya 
soft ruche of colored ribbon. These tril does 
follow the outlines of the neck of the dress, wheth- 
er the waist is high-necked, or cut low and square, 
or heart-shaped. This fashion recalls the Medicis 
and Marie Stuart frills. Ladies who are no lon- 
ger y adopt not only the collarettes but the 
cuffs of the time of Anne of Austria ; the sleeves 
extend a little below the elbow and fit the arm 
closely, and are finished with a very deep row of 
white lace set on plain and turning upward, while 
a second row of lace, not quite so deep as the 
first, is gathered and set on the under edge of the 
sleeves to fall over the arm. With these sleeves 
are worn very long gloves and bracelets, which 
are more dressy than long sleeves. This is the 
toilette par excellence for ladies who are no longer 
young, one of whom recently at a grand reunion, 
on being reproached for wearing a high corsage, 
replied, “I only my arms, for they are 


beautiful at any age.” 
Exocetise Rarwonp. 





CARD ETIQUETTE. 


N no particular of the social régime does fash- 
ion rule with more capricious fancy than in 
card etiquette—the magic bits of Bristol-board 
or note-paper, “ open sesames” to so much that is 
brilliant, delightful, ambitious, or wearisome! The 
taste of the day, gorgeous and luxurious where 
upholstery is concerned, becomes severely simple 
in matters of the escritoire. The plainest sta- 
tionery, most unostentatious of cards, whether for 
visiting or invitation, are prescribed, and even the 
embellishment of a monogram, so lavishly in- 
dulged in three years ago, is modified now to the 
last degree. Picturesque fancy can only be ex- 
ercised in the cards placed at the covers of a din- 
ner party. There the arbitrary ruler relaxes her 
severity, and in the daintily designed and painted 
cards, with trails of meadow and garden flowers, 
birds’ nests, and bits of landscape, our repressed 
enthusiasm may find a vent. But who can say 
that the progress of 1878 or 1879 may not vul- 
garize and discard this pretty fashion ? inning 
with the formalities of visiting-cards, let us say 
that for both sexes the simplest script is most 


‘elegant. Small old English can be used, but the 


unornamental script is certainly preferable. For 
ladies, a medium-sized rather fine thin Bristol; 
for gentlemen, a size smaller is used. In the 
first case, an unmarried lady should always use 
a prefix of Miss, whether the Christian name be 
used or not. In case there is only one unmar- 
ried lady in the family, or it be the eldest daugh- 
ter, the Christian name is never used. A young 
lady during her first season may have her name 
engraved below that of her mother, as, 


hs. Pokn Clones, 
Miss Sones, 


but it is not advisable after the opening, or, as it 
is called, début winter. Two sisters may use the 
same card, as the “ Misses Jones.” According to 
the strictest fashion, husband and wife should 
use separate cards, although in many cases the 
older fashion of one plate is adhered to. A gen- 
tleman’s card should be with the prefix Mr., and 
the name of his club or address of his private 
residence in one corner; never that of his place 
of business, unless the card be simply for busi- 
ness use. 

In invitation cards fashion is no less strictly 
defined, but, with some exceptions, their formu- 
las do not need to be given, since any person 
conducting wedding or ball festivities can easily 
obtain all the information necessary from any 
first-class engraver or stationer. Knowledge of 
the minor matters of etiquette in cards can not, 
however, be so easily obtained. Kettle-drum in- 
vitations should be very simple. Use the visiting- 
card, with the date of your affair, “Thursday, 
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February 9th,” and underneath it, “Tea at four 
o'clock.” 

Invitations to a very small dancing or evening 
company should be written, which, while it does 
not preclude full dress, gives a certain informal- 
ity desirable where numbers are limited. And 
the engraved formula may be used as well. In 
sending written invitations, however, care should 
be given to the style of stationery used. The 
_ square cards now in vogue for notes are 
fashionable for this purpose, or a small sheet of 
note-paper, unglazed, with a very simple initial 
or monogram at the head; the family initial is, 
however, preferable, as being less individual. The 
“R.S.V. P.,” signifying that a reply is request- 
ed, can be written opposite the note of “ Dan- 
cing,” etc., the address invariably below the invita- 
tion. The envelope or envelopes containing the 
card should be inclosed in a larger one, whether 
sent by post or private hand. The post is fre- 
quently employed, since distances have become 
so magnificent in New York. Dinner invitations 
can not be too carefully worded, as the matter of 
dress is so entirely regulated by them. Invita- 
tions to a very formal dinner, whether the num- 
ber be great or small, should be engraved; and 
if a special guest is to be honored, mention should 
be made of him. Less formal dinner invitations 
may be written in the third person, while a so- 
ciable invitation to intimate friends should al- 
ways be sent in a friendly note. 

The same rules precisely are applicable to 
luncheons, although it must be a very elegant 
mid-day affair which demands engraved invita- 
tions. 

The duties of the recfpient are, however, more 
intricate, and apt to be puzzling. 

Au commencement, let us say that all invitations 
of a special character, such as balls, dinners, 
luncheons, breakfasts, should be answered within 
twenty-four hours, and never sent by mail, as de- 
lays in such cases are ill-bred. Send a card, if 
you like, with “accepts with pleasure,” or a 
formally written note. Within one week after 
the affair, etiquette demands that you should call 
in person if possible, or if prevented from so do- 
ing by illness, or mourning, or absence, leave 
your cards for the host and hostess both. 

Invitations to kettle-drums, or the common 
weekly receptions, or even to single receptions, 
need no answer; but should you not attend, send 
your card or cards on one of the days or day in 
question. If it is one large reception, like a ball 
except for the dancing, a call or card is necessary 
afterward within a fortnight; but in case of 
“Thursdays in January,” or any set days sim- 
ply for reception, an immediate call is not de- 
manded, but before the close of the season your 
card should at least be sent to any friend at 
whose house you have been entertained. 

For ladies, an afternoon call should be made 
after any special entertainment, on which occa- 
sion a married lady may leave her husband’s 
card with her own. 

Unless a special after-reception is named on 
the wedding cards, it is not en régle to call upon 
the bride until she gives you some notification of 
her return home. 

In the case of invitation to any affair simply 
demanding a response, regret or acceptance, no 
card should be sent or left on the day in ques- 
tion, but a call made as soon afterward as possi- 
ble. Should you leave town after receiving such 
an invitation, and return even a year later, it 
would still be etiquette to call or leave your card, 
though the latter should have been sent before, 
in any case. 

In attending any reception, large or small, leave 
your card or cards on the hall table. The mode 
of announcing common in England is very rare 
in America, so that in simply making a call it 
is necessary to hand your cards to the servant 
at the door. Where announcing is customary, 
the servant will, of course, have received special 
instructions to that effect from his mistress. 
Cards should always be sent to a wedding recep- 
tion if you can not attend in person, and on re- 
ceiving the new address of the bride, a call should 
be made at once, leaving separate cards for both 
bride and groom. In regard to the number of 
cards to be left, one for each member of the family 
receiving is strictly etiquette. The fashion of turn- 
ing down corners is in this country simply used as 
an informal indication that the card is meant for 
all the ladies of afamily. In France each corner 
has its own significance, but while some people 
claim interpretation of their meaning and use the 
fashion here, it is by no means generally accept- 
ed or even understood, and should you desire to 
make your visit one of condolence, felicitation, or 
inquiry, it is far more sensible to indicate such an 
intention in some clearer way, or by writing the 
word in question upon the card. 

In regard to introductions, a card is often used 
now, unless a written letter be specially to the 
point, or the writer be introducing to each other 
two of her intimate friends. If a lady introduces 
a gentleman to a friend in some distant place, she 

ives him her card, writing upon it, “ Introducing 
Mir. ——.” The gentleman will then inclose 
it with his own card and address to the house to 
which he is introduced. This will be supposing the 
introduction to be toa gentleman. The recipient 
will at once call, or send a card desiring to see 
the stranger at a fixed time. Should the visitor, 
however, be introduced to a lady, he will call in 
the morning or afternoon, sending up his own 
card with the introductory one. Whether he be 
specially entertained or not during his visit, eti- 
quette requires him to send his card or call be- 
fore leaving. A lady never calls with her letters 
of introduction, but sends them with her card 
and present address. 

Formal calls should never be made before one 
o'clock, or between six and eight ; nor is it strict 
etiquette for a lady to make a visit of pure for- 
mality, or what is termed a “ party call,” in the 
evening, unless the hostess receives only on one 
special evening in every week. A gentleman may 








make his visit of etiquette after an entertainment 
between three and six in the afternoon, and these 
hours should be selected in the case of calls upon 
merely formal acquaintances. Should you return 
to a city where you have formerly been intro- 
duced to any persons, it is always etiquette to 
make a day-time call. The objection to visits of 
this nature in the evening is that some festivity 
may be taking place, when guests and host may 
feel awkward thereby. Cards, of course, must al- 
ways be left for each member of the family. The 
“P. P.C.,” otherwise “pour prendre congé,” is 
used when leaving town or making any farewell 
visits, which the words, “ To take leave,” indicate. 
It is, however, somewhat of an affectation to 
use them unless you are leaving town for more 
than two or three months, or going upon a sea- 
voyage. 

Visiting books, where records of cards left and 
received are kept, are very useful in any house- 
hold, however moderately busy in the social world. 
It is unfortunate that so much formal visiting is 
required in our large cities, especially in New 
York and Washington, for time is too valuable to 
be spent in the dreary exchange of fashionable 
visits, and chances of happy beneficial companion- 
ship are thereby lost. And life has so few after- 
noons ! 

These rules are, of course, the. strictest forms 
of etiquette, and variations are frequently neces- 
sary, subject to the taste and judgment of 
the individual. Still they are not the outer edge 
of etiquette we so often have held up to us as 
patterns to be generally followed. They are rules 
set down by fashion, and in very ordinary prac- 
tice in good society. No civilized community can 
be without certain social forms, and it is neither 
arrogance nor snobbishness to follow a well-es- 
tablished precedent in such—from one point of 
view—minor matters. 

Where false pride of fashion comes in is in the 
slavishness of some of its votaries, the blind dis- 
regard of real social enjoyment, or the sacrifice 
of true hospitality and comfort to the vapid con- 
ventionalities of “ Society.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


CotoneL Fiemrye, thus suddenly ushered into 
the room, made one step forward, and then 
stopped short in some confusion. 

“My dear Mrs. Travers, you are in trouble; 
what is the matter? Can I help you ? or, rather, I 
had better leave you—I have come at an inoppor- 
tune moment.” 

Juliet was standing with her face turned away 
from him, stifling down those bitter sobs which 
his entrance had interrupted. For a moment 
prudence and wisdom counseled her to say, “ Yes, 
leave me; I am not well,” and to let him go. But 
for one moment, and then the old impetuous na- 
ture rose within her, the nature that was weak and 
uncaleulating in its possibly unwise impulses, yet 
ever true and honest to itself. 

She turned quickly toward him, and placed the 
faded yellow letter in his hands. 

“ Not inopportune, Colonel Fleming,” she said, 
in a low, trembling voice, as she looked up at him 
with eyes all heavy with unshed tears. “ You 
never came at a more appropriate moment ; look 
at that!” 

Hugh Fleming looked down at the torn paper 
she had thrust into his hand, and turned it over 
wonderingly. 

“ What is it?” he said; and then, with a sud- 
den flush, he recognized his own handwriting, and 
remembered at once what letter it was that she 
had given him. 

He looked up at her almost angrily, and then 
walked away to the window, and stood with his 
back toward her. 

What did she mean by showing him this old, 
disregarded, disdained love-letter, of which for 
years she had never given the faintest sign or ac- 


knowledgment ? Was it to mock at his love and 
to insult him ? 
But, no! What, then, meant her tears and her 


agitation ? and why was the letter all torn and 
mutilated ? 

“What does it mean ?” he asked, coming back 
close to her as she stood, with drooping head, sup- 
porting herself with both hands against the edge 
of the table. 

“Tt means,” she said, looking up at him, while 
a bright flush covered her face—“ it means that 
for years I have misunderstood you and done you 
injustice, that I thought you had scorned and for- 
saken me; it means that I have found out my 
mistake ; it means—O God, Hugh! it means that 
my heart is broken!” 

With a ery she sank down again as he had 
first found her, with her arms stretched out be- 
fore her and her head bowed upon them, while 
convulsive sobs shook her whole frame. 

Scarcely as yet understanding her meaning, but 
filled nevertheless with a great yearning pity for 
her sorrow, Hugh Fleming stood by her side softly 
stroking the small dusky head as it lay bowed 
down in bitter grief before him. 

“My poor child!” he said, gently, while his 
compassionate hands strayed tenderly as a wom- 
an’s over her soft dark hair; and by degrees the 
soothing touch quieted and calmed her. 

“ Now tell me, Juliet,” he said at length, when 
her sobs had ceased, and he had with gentle force 
raised her and placed her in an arm-chair ; “tell 
me now, for I hardly understand what you mean, 
and why the sight of that old forgotten letter 
should have upset you so strangely.” 

“Oh, don’t you understand ?” she said, wringing 
her hands together ; “don’t you see that I never 
received it—never saw it until to-day?” 





Colonel Fleming started. 

“ Never saw it before!” he repeated, in amaze- 
ment. “ What do you mean? Can you mean that 
you never received it?” 

“ Never !” 

“That you thought I had left England for years 
without a line or a word—that I had deserted you 
in such a heartless way, Juliet? Did you think 
that of me?” he asked, in great agitation. 

Juliet nodded sadly. 

“T did think all that of you,” she answered, 
sorrowfully. “TI lost my belief in you and in all 
mankind.” 

“ But I can not understand it,” he said, passing 
his hand in a bewildered way over his forehead ; 
“it seems impossible. Why, I wrote it quite a 
week before I left England; and, yes, I remem- 
ber perfectly that I posted it myself; and of 
course I could not have addressed it wrongly. It 
seems impossible that it could have gone wrong ; 
and besides, if so, how did it come into your pos- 
session now? By what chance have you sudden- 
ly found it again ?” 

“Tt was brought to me not ten minutes ago by 
Ernestine—you don’t remember Ernestine ? she 
was my step-mother’s French maid. It seems 
that Mrs. Blair has sent her away very suddenly 
for some cause or other; and partly, I suspect, 
“from revenge, partly to extract money from me, 
she brought me this letter.” 

“ But how on earth did she get it ?” 

“ Her story is that she has only just found it 
slipped down between the linings of an old dress 
which Mrs. Blair gave her about that time, and 
which she had never unpicked nor made any use 
of ; but that in turning out all her things in order 
to pack them to go away, this old fragment of a 
letter fell out. She says—what must be true— 
that Mrs. Blair stole it out of the post-bag and 
destroyed it.” 

“Good God! what could induce the woman to 
commit such an iniquity !”’ exclaimed Hugh, pa- 
cing excitedly up and down the room. “ What 
cause, what possible reason, could she have for 
such a wicked action ?” 

“Tt seems indeed hardly conceivable that any 
one could do such a thing,” answered Juliet ; “and 
yet I suppose that there is very little a spiteful, 
wicked woman will not do to injure another.” 

“ But was she indeed so wicked and spiteful ?” 
asked Hugh, as he came back and sat down beside 
her. “ Are you indeed sure that it was Mrs. Blair 
who did this thing? It hardly seems consistent 
with her character. I remember she used often 
to speak of you to me with great affection; and 
although she always seemed to be a very silly and 
conceited woman, yet I should have thought her 
a perfectly harmless one. Indeed, Juliet, I used 
often to think that you were hard on her.” 

“ Did you ?” said Juliet, in astonishment ; “ did 
you, really? In what way could you have thought 
me hard on her ?” 

“T never thought that you made sufficient al- 
lowance for her very frivolous and childish na- 
ture.” 

“ Ah, you did not know her as well as I did!” 
said Juliet, with a short bitter laugh. “ All that 
silly gushing childishness was put on. Mrs. Blair 
is by no means a fool; she is as cunning and 
designing a woman as I have ever met in my life, 
and perfectly dishonest and unscrupulous. Years 
ago I remember how she used to work and work 
with that soft playful manner, and yet with un- 
tiring perseverance, at any thing she wanted to 
get out of my poor father. Young as I was, I 
could see perfectly through all her lies and her 
artifices. i believe she moved heaven and earth 
to get my father to make a will that would give 
her a life-interest in Sotherne, curtail my rights, 
and place me under her guardianship and control. 
But my father was too wise for that; and when 
she found how things had been left, she hated 
me. Outwardly she was all sweetness and affec- 
tion, because it suited her interests to be so; but 
in reality she hated me bitterly because I was 
rich and she was poor, because Sotherne was mine 
and she only a guest in it at my pleasure.” 

“But still,” argued Colonel Fleming, “ why 
should she have stopped my letter? It seems 
such a senseless, meaningless piece of spite.” 

“She stopped your letter because—because—” 
said Juliet, hesitatingly, and a deep flush covered 
her face as she nevertheless ended her sentence 
bravely—‘“ because she knew that had I received 
it I should have married you.” 

Hugh Fleming shaded his face with his hand 
and was silent. 

“She had found out that much about me,” con- 
tinued Juliet, after a short silence. “She was 
sharp enough for that; and, you know, I was 
never very clever at hiding my feelings,” she add- 
ed, with a little sad smile that was unspeakably 
touching. 

Still Colonel Fleming did not speak, and Juliet 
went on, after a pause: 

“Had things turned out so, it is certain that 
Sotherne and not London would have been my 
permanent home; and in that case Mrs. Blair 
would certainly not have continued to live there. 
I could neve have tolerated her presence—she 
would have been forced to seek another home ; 
and Sotherne is a comfortable house, and she gets 
it rent free. It would not at all have suited her 
to leave it. She did not want to leave it. What 
she wanted is exactly what has happened. I see 
perfectly through all her devices now: she want- 
ed me to marry a man who had no country tastes, 
whose society was not a sufficient resource to me 
to enable me to endure it in the retirement of a 
country home, and as whose wife I should prob- 
ably prefer the excitement and variety of a Lon- 
don life. Every thing,” added Juliet, very bitterly, 
“every thing has turned out perfectly to her sat- 
isfaction. She first intercepted and tore up your 
letter—she then urged a marriage with Cis upon 
me in every possible way; other circumstances— 
poor little Georgie’s death and my own utter 
recklessness and misery—played most conven- 
iently into her hands. Mrs. Blair has remained 





in undisturbed possession of Sotherne Court, and 
I—have made shipwreck of my life !” 

Juliet ceased speaking, and bowed her head 
down upon her hands; while Hugh Fleming hast- 
ily left her side, and walking away to the window, 
-_ for some minutes with his back turned to 

er. 

When he turned again and spoke to her, his 
voice was hoarse and trembling. 

“Tell me one thing,” he said. “You have said 
that your faith in me was broken; is that faith 
now restored, Juliet? Will you trust me again 
now ?” 

“Trust you !” she exclaimed, rising quickly and 
stretching out both her hands toward him. “ Trust 
you! Howcan youask it? Yes, through life unto 
death !” 

“God bless you for that!” he answered. For 
one moment he bent over the hands he held with- 
in his, and pressed them passionately to his lips, 
then suddenly dropped them hastily, and with- 
out another word turned away and left her 
alone. 

As the front-door closed tehind Hugh Fleming, 
the luncheon bell rang. Juliet hastily roused her- 
self, brushed away the traces of her emotion, and 
went down stairs. 

It is all the same—if our hearts are breaking, 
if we have lost our money or our happiness, if 
our eldest son has been rusticated, or our daugh- 
ter has run away with the doctor’s assistant—all 
the same we must go down to our meals at their 
stated hours, sit unmoved and impassive through 
the ordained number of courses, talk of the weath- 
er, or of any trivial subject we can think of, with 
a calm and smiling face; and all that we may 
conceal our wounds from the servants who wait 
upon us, and who would certainly, if we departed 
from the ordinary routine of our lives, begin to 
wonder and chatter over what ailed us. 

Juliet Travers would have given a great deal 
to have escaped the tedious luncheon hour, with 
the two solemn men-servants in attendance, but 
it was impossible. She went down and found 
Cis already at the table. For a wonder, no one 
had “ dropped in,” and the husband and wife were 
alone. 

“ Not a thing fit to eat!” Cis said, irritably, as 
his wife came in, and not looking up at her. “ You 
know I can’t bear all these brown sauces—they 
always disagree with me; and this is the third 
day running you have had roast chickens for 
luncheon. I really wish, Juliet, you would see to 
things a little better.” 

“T am very sorry, Cis,” said Juliet, rather ab- 
sently, sitting down and helping herself me- 
chanically to the first thing that was handed to 
her. 

Her husband sat opposite to her, looking the 
picture of misery. Like most people of delicate 
health and indolent habits, he was extremely fas- 
tidious and dainty in the matter of food. 

When they were first married, Juliet had tak- 
en some pains to study his tastes and fancies in 
this respect; but when she found that, do what 
she would, Cis always grumbled equally, she gave 
up the effort to satisfy him as a hopeless task. 

The cooking was always either too plain or too 
rich to suit him ; this was too strong-flavored, that 
had not flavor enough ; and it generally ended in 
his pushing away his food untasted, and leaving 
the table in a fit of bad temper that was absolute- 
ly childish. 

Juliet had no sympathy whatever for these dai- 
ly complaints. She only felt pity, and almost con- 
tempt, for a man who could make a misery out of 
such trifles. 

“ What’s this ?” said Cis, standing up and pok- 
ing his fork into a game pie. “ All messed up 
with aspic jelly! Can’t one get a good honest 
piece of roast meat in the house ?” 

“There is some cold beef on the sideboard,” 
said Juliet, with a not very lively interest in her 
voice. 

“Yes, I dare say—as tough as leather! I wish 
you would change the butcher ; we get worse meat 
than any body else in London.” 

“Who's that went out just now 2” asked Cis, 
presently, as Juliet did not answer him. 

“Tt was Colonel Fleming,” she answered, shortly. 

“Then why couldn’t you have asked him to 
lunch ?” 

“Tt is a good thing I did not, as you say every 
thing is so nasty,” she said, with a laugh. “ But 
Colonel Fleming would have staid, I suppose, if 
he had wished to do so. I did not think it neces- 
sary to ask him.” 

“No; you can have that horrid Mrs. Dalmaine 
and all your stuck-up lords and swells here every 
day, but you can’t be civil to an old friend like 
Fleming,” said Cis, tauntingly. 

Juliet bit her lip and was silent. 

“TI am going down to Sotherne to-morrow,” 
she said, presently. “‘ We have no dinner engage- 
ment to-morrow, and I am thinking of running 
down for the day.” 

Now it so happened that Cis was under prom- 
ise to take Gretchen Rudenbach down to the Crys- 
tal Palace for an afternoon concert, and he had 
been wondering much how he should manage to 
escape unno‘iced from home for the best part of 
the day. 

Cis was at heart terribly afraid of his wife. 
His friendship with Gretchen was, in truth, of 
the most innocent character, and if from the first 
he had made no secret of it with his wife, she 
would probably have been only too glad that he 
should find amusement any where to object in 
the very least to it. But he had liked to keep up 
the little halo of romance with which his inter- 
course with Gretchen had from the first been sur- 
rounded. Cis Travers thought of no actual evil 
with regard to Gretchen Rudenbach, and yet he 
would have liked to be suspected of it ; and it flat- 
tered his vanity to compromise her by taking her 
about with him rather publicly. 

More than once he had been noticed at Rich- 
mond and at Maidenhead on a hot afternoon, with 
the blue-eyed music player, when his wife was 
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“SHE SANK DOWN AGAIN WITH HER ARMS STRETCHED OUT BEFORE HER, AND HER HEAD BOWED UPON THEM.” 


driving in the Park, or entertaining her friends at aft- 
ernoon strawberries and tea, perfectly unconscious of 
her husband’s occupations. 

And it so happened that Cis had one of these expe- 
ditions with Gretchen in contemplation for the morrow, 
and had moreover been wondering what excuse he could 
frame for dining as well as spending the afternoon at 
the Crystal Palace. So that, when Juliet announced her 
intention of going down to Sotherne, his face cleared 
at once, and he answered with alacrity : 

“Well, I think you had better; you have not been 
down to Sotherne for some time, and you ought to run 
down occasionally. You don’t want me, I suppose ?” 

“Oh dear no, thank you! I am only going to see 
Mrs. Blair, and to look how Andrews has planted the 
garden out this summer. And perhaps I shall go on 
to Bradley and bring Flora back with me, if she can 
get ready in time.” 

“ Very well, then ; as you say we have no dinner en- 
gagement, I think I will dine out, and then you need 
not hurry back before the evening train ; it will be cool- 
er for you to come back by, thig hot weather; and if 
you are home by half past nine, it will, I suppose, be 
in plenty of time for your evening engagements: if I 
am dining out, it will leave you free.” 

“Thank you, Cis,” said Juliet, slightly surprised, 
for her husband did not often study her convenience 
and comfort. “It will be pleasanter, certainly, to come 
up by the later train, and will give me more time there. 
Oh yes, I shall be in plenty of time. I have only Lady 
Withers’s ball, and need not go to that till eleven; and 
if I am tired, I shall very likely not go to it at all.” 

And so it was settled. 

Cis went his way up to Notting Hill after lunch, to 
settle with Gretchen about calling for her the next day, 
and to ask her to dine with him at the Crystal Palace 
after the concert; while Juliet went about her daily 
round of visits and shopping. But driving along at a 
foot-pace under the trees in the Park, listening wearily 
the while to Mrs. Dalmaine’s chatter, she felt, notwith- 
standing, that the world was a little better and bright- 
er and happier to her for that torn yellow letter that 
was folded upon her heart. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Agnes Sorel Basque, Long Fan Over-Skirt, 
and Demi-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HIS graceful dress is of exceedingly simple design, 

and, like the suit illustrated on the first page, pre- 
sents the clinging and stylish outlines of a princesse 
dress, The original is of pale turquoise blue cashmere, 
trimmed with wide brocaded galloon, and worn over a 
blue silk skirt. The model is appropriate for any hand- 
some material for summer or for winter dress, ranging 
from velvet to grenadine, and the fashion is so plain 
that it will be easily made. The Agnes Sorel basque 
fits the figure as though it were glued upon it, and has 
the long side bodies that make two seams begin in each 
shoulder seam; these are in greater favor at present 
than at any time since their introduction, and, if grace- 
fully shaped, are considered so ornamental that all 
trimming down the back of the basque is dispensed 
with. The long fan over-skirt has a deep apron reach- 
ing to the foot, and is drawn back in full wrinkles; 
there is a long pocket on the sides; the back forms a 
long loose puff at the top, and spreads out in fan shape 
on the demi-train of the skirt beneath. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF AGNES 
SOREL BASQUE, LONG FAN OVER-SKIRT, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

Anes Soret Basque.—This pattern is in seven pieces 
—front, back, two side bodies, under-arm gore, sleeve, 
and collar. This garment is cut high in the neck, closes 
the entire length with buttons and button-holes, and is 
fitted with two darts and a cross basque seam on each 
side of the front. The back is adjusted to the figure 
by a middle seam, two side bodies extending from the 
shoulder the entire length of the garment, and an un- 
der-arm gore. The tight coat sleeve is finished at the 
bottom by a deep trimming set on between the lines of 
perforations ; similar trimming finishes the edge of the 
basque. When sewing in the sleeve, place the long 
seam to the notch in the back part and the short seam to 
the notch in the front part of the armhole, and hold the 
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sleeve toward you. The neck is finished by a standing col- 
lar sewed on by meeting the notches. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. The perforations in the sleeve at the top show 
the size and form of the under part. Be particular to place 
the holes at the waist line of the back and side bodies even 
with the thread of the goods. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem in front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34 yards. 

Lone Fan Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in five pieces— 
front, side gore, back, pocket, and pocket flap. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern giv- 
en of the side gore. The whole of the pocket and flap is 
given. Take up a dart each side of the front in the per- 
forations. Make six pleats turning up on the back edge 
of the side gore. Make one deep pleat turning up on both 
edges of the back breadth, placing two notches together for 
each pleat; then join the seams. Gather across the back 
breadth in the line of perforations in a space of three inches, 
forming the fan. Cut a tape twenty-four inches long; tack 
one end in the middle of the gathers; about eleven inches 
up tack it to the single perforation, and the remaining end 
to the belt, thus forming the drapery, Make six pleats in 
the pocket, turning toward the front; place the flap even 
with the top edge of the pocket, and meeting the perfora- 
tions in the skirt. The edge of the skirt is finished by a 
border of trimming. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
all seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 44 yards. 

Trimming, 5 yards. 

Demi-trainep Skirt.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
front, back, and two side gores. Cut the front with the long 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side gores and 
back., Join together by the notches» Gather the top of the 
back breadth and sew to the belt. The front and side gores 
have no fullness at the top. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for seams. 

Quantity of maferial, 27 inches wide, 10 yards. 
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AGNES SOREL BASQUE, LONG FAN OVER-SKIRT, AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


tt f the Agnes Sorel Basque, Long Fan Over-Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 
= 1 elasgentng awe A, by Mail, on rome. of Twenty-five Cents jor the complete suit, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.] 
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Black Silk Carriage and House Dress, | 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
rTP RAIS stylish costume for carriage visits, church, 
A ete., has a dress of black gros grain and a Dol- 
man of black camel’s-hair. The dress has a demi- 
trained skirt, trimmed with a wide puff caught in | 
diamonds by clusters of pleats, and edged with 
knife-pleating. The long round over-skirt is bor- | 
dered with rich chenille fringe set with faceted | 
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steel nail heads, The graceful Dolman has square 
mantilla fronts, a Watteau back, and sleeve-like 
wings. . There are three rows of fringe straight 
across the fronts and on the end of the Watteau 
fold. A band of black marten fur borders the 
remainder of the garment. The muff is also of 
black marten. The turban worn by one figure is 
of lophophore feathers. The bonnet is cream 
white felt, trimmed with plush ribbons and ostrich 
plumes. 


CHOICE OF WORDS. 


TP HE following are a few of the more common 
errors made in the choice of words: 
First, more words are used than are necessary. 
Second, a long word is taken when a short one 
would be far better. 
Third, words are used in wrong meanings. 
Fourth, pronouns are used so indiscriminately 
that we never know who’s who. 


\ \\ 
INK \ 


The inclination to use long words, and many of 
them, is the practice very often of men who are im- 
perfectly educated. Working-men, for instance, 
who have read a little more than their fellows, 
show off their greater knowledge by the use of 
words they themselves imperfectly understand. 

An old gentleman acquaintance has the follow- 
ing story as an illustration of the same thing. At 
one time he was a teacher in the south of Scot- 
land. The minister one day entered the school 





when a class happened to be reading the thirty- 
second chapter of Genesis, containing the account 
of the meeting of Esauand Jacob. The minister 
began to examine the class. ‘ What,” said he, 
“was there in the circumstances of Esau that was | 
calculated to awaken apprehension in the mind of 
Jacob?” No answer. The question was repeat- 
ed in terms slightly varied; but still no reply. 
At last our friend the teacher requested permis- 
sion to ask the question himself, and he did so in | 











thé following words: “ The minister wishes to 
know what made Jacob afraid of Esau.” 
mediately the whole class replied, “ He had 400 
men with him.” 

Many of the pithiest and most beautiful passages 
in our literature are composed nearly of monosy!- 
lables. The best writing might, as a rule, be read 
by a child. In the fine old Scottish version of 
the 100th Psalm, there is not a word of more 
than two syllables, and scarcely a dozen of these. 
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Many of the most beautiful passages in Shaks- 
peare might be read by little ones not out of the 
a-b-ab class. Take this, for instance: 
“ Now in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham'd: 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam’d with more than with one man ?” 


Our language, although it is a most conglomer- 


! 


| ate affair now, is drawn principally from two great 


sources, Saxon and Latin. We can not do with- 
out our Latin words ; no writer can get along with- 
out them ; but still it has been proved from tables 
we have seen that the more Saxon one can use 
the better. Almost all our older and simpler ideas 
are expressed by Saxon words. Dean Alford wax- 
es wroth against newspaper writers ; he blames 
journalists, often unjustly, we think. He says: 
“Our journals seem, indeed, determined to banish 
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our common Saxon words altogether. You never 
read in them of a man, a woman, or a child. A 
man is an individual, or a person, or a party ; a 
woman is a female, or, if unmarried, a young person 
—which expression, in the newspapers, is always 
of the feminine gender.” 

Now the journals are not altogether to be blamed 
for this. It is the common usage of society. In 
ancient days the world was divided into Jews and 
Gentiles ; later we had clergy and laity; now we 
have ladies and gentlemen, and the other peo- 
ple, to describe whom we have a few choice terms 
such as the above-named—a person, a party, an 
individual, etc. Were we radical enough, we 
might inquire the meaning of the use of such 
words. Is it that to call the lower orders men 
and women would be to admit a generic term of 
which we are ashamed? Among other illustra- 
tions of the use of newspaper English which is ob- 
jectionable we have the following: To “ go” is al- 
ways “to proceed ;” to “ go home” is “‘ to proceed 
to one’s residence ;” to “ eat” is “to partake ;” a 
“place” is a “ locality ;” “rooms” are “ apart- 
ments ;” to “begin” is “to commence ;” one’s 
“work” is his “ avocation ;” to “get” is “to re- 
ceive.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sussontpre.—Get solid black silk or cashmere to go 
with your polonaise. Drape a scarf of the new stuff 
across the lower edge of the front in order to length- 
en it. We have no cut paper pattern of a scarf polo- 
naise. 

Mxs. R. 8.—The new cnt paper patterns of baeques 
and over-skirts published in this number will answer 
your purpose, 

E.ise M.—As you are to be married at home, you 
can use your own pleasure about entering the room 
with your father. It is quite as usual for the bride- 
groom to bring in the bride at home weddings. For 
the supper, have cake, fruits, salads, tongue, turkey, 
pickled oysters, ice-cream, coffee, etc. 

Myntie May.—Address the gentleman to whom you 
are introduced by the title used in the introduction. 
If he is a physician, he will, of course, be presented to 
you as “‘ Doctor.” 

Werxty Reaper.—The plum-colored silk suit will 
be appropriate for your tour, and if not injured, will 
answer for returning calls, A nice black silk dress 
that may serve for both house and street will probably 
be your next best selection. Get a velvet hat, either 
black or light gray, that will answer with all your 
dresses, 

Emity.—Your brocade will make a very nice prin- 
cesse polonaise, or a princesse dress in combination 
with plain brown gros grain. 

M. C. M.—Make your black cashmere by the Long 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. IX., 
or else have a princesse.drese combined with black 
silk, made by the Plastron Princesse pattern illustrated 
in this number. 

Annorep.—We do not know of any thing that will 
permanently remove superfluous hair. The best in- 
formation you can get on this and kindred subjects is 
found in a book entitled Ugly Girl Papers, which is 
sent from this office by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

N. M.—Designs for lap robes are given in Bazar Nos. 
22 and 50, Vol. IX. 

A Reaper.—Yon will find embroidery patterns for 
chairs in Bazar Nos. 6 and 12, Vol. 1X. 

A Supsoniser.—We have no such pattern. 

Ametuyst.—We have already published the solution 
to the riddle. Yours is correct. 

Conerant Reaper.—A lady does not retain her hus- 
band’s Christian name on her cards after his death.— 
There are many restaurants in New York to which a 
lady can go alone with perfect propriety, but we can 
not recommend you to any specific one. 

Litre Grrt.—For description of crochet stitches, 
read reply to “M. M. C.,” in correspondent's column 
of Bazar No. 8, Vol. VII. 

A New Svunsortwer.—Bazar No. 27, Vol. II., contains 
a description of half-polka stitch, satin stitch, and 
chain stitch, which last, we presume, is the same as 
the lock stitch you mention. We do not know of a 
cretonne stitch, but there is cretonne embroidery, 
which consists in cutting flowers of cretonne and ap- 
plying them to a foundation of some other material. 
A description with designs for this embroidery will be 
found in Bazar No. 49, Vol. VII. The point Russe 
stitch was described in Bazar No. 40, Vol. IL. 

Miss M. W.—Yonu can find burlaps canvas at any of 
the fancy stores whose advertisements appear in our 
advertising columns. 

C. G. K.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. X., for hints about fancy dresses. White dotted 
muslin will be worn next summer for dresses. 

Zor Ciirrorp.—Read about the spring cloths for 
Dolmans in New York Fashions of the present num- 
ber of the Bazar. The cream or gray shades, with rich 
fringe, would make the prettiest Dolman for you. 

Mas. N.—Make yoke slips of white nansook and 
piqué Gabrielles for your baby boy’s first short clothes. 


The Bazar can farnish you cut paper patterns. Have | 
your cloth stamped in a braiding pattern, and chain- 


stitch it with silk of contrasting color, as gold on your 
brown. 

Litt.—We have the cut paper pattern of the English 
riding-habit similar to the one you describe, and like 
those now worn by equestriennes in Central Park. 
When yon send for it, you should also order the Bazar 
in which it is described, which will cost you 10 cents 
extra. 

E. J. B.—The Pompadonr roll now in fashion is es- 
pecially handsome for gray hair. Have a few finger 
puffs to pin on, as they are light and inexpensive, and 
do your back hair in a French twist. We can not be 
more explicit, as we do nct know the contour of your 
head and face. You must find out for yourself what 
is most becoming, and you need not fear being 
old-fashioned at present, as almost every style is in 
vogue. You will find general hints on hair-dressing 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. X. 

L. L.—Get black repped silk, or else one of the woolen 
cloths, for epring wraps described in this number of 
Bazar. Sacques will still be worn. They will be half 
loose, with long straight seams in the back, and will 
be of medium length, neither as short as they were 
once worn, nor as long as the sacque cloaks of the 
winter. Fringe and heavy rich galloon are the trim- 
mings for spring. Horizontal rows of the fringe will 
be set across the middie forms of the back. Some- 
times these rows begin at the neck, and are repeated 
the entire length, and sometimes they begin at the 
waist line and extend below. There will also be many 
sacques with kilt pleats in the back. 





COWARDLY ASSAULTS. 

Wuen a candidate for high office is so well 
liked and so popular with the masses as to make 
his defeat difficult in a fair and honorable fight, 
mean and cowardly men are not wanting who de- 
light in manufacturing lies and slandering his 
good name. There are also those whose selfish- 
ness prompt them to prostitute their honor, per- 
vert truth, and ignore right for the sake of in- 
juring a competitor in business, whose prosperity 
they envy, and with whose business sagacity they 
have not the talent to successfully compete in an 
honorable way. These thoughts are suggested 
by the mean, cowardly attacks made upon me 
and my medicines, by those who imagine their 
pecuniary prospects injured by the great popu- 
larity which my standard medicines have ac- 
quired, and the continued growth of my profes- 
sional practice. Narrow-minded practitioners of 
medicine, and manufacturers of preparations 
which do not possess sufficient merit to success- 
fully compete for popular favor, have resorted to 
such cowardly strategy as to publish all sorts of 
ridiculous reports about the composition of my 
medicines. Almanacs, “ Receipt Books,” and 
other pamphlets are issued and scattered broad- 
cast over the land, wherein these contemptible 
knaves publish pretended analyses of my medi- 
cines, and receipts for making them. Some of 
these publications are given high-sounding names, 
pretend to be issued by respectable men of edu- 
cation and position, for the good of the people— 
the more completely to blind the reader to the 
real object in their circulation, which is to injure 
the sale of my medicines. ‘The Popular Health 
Almanac” is the high-sounding name of one of 
these publications, which contains bogus receipts, 
without a grain of truth in them. Not less de- 
void of truth are those which have been pub- 
lished by one Dr. L., of Detroit, in the Michigan 
Farmer, and by other manufacturers of medicines, 
in several so-called journals of Pharmacy. They 
are all prompted by jealousy, and utterly fail in 
accomplishing the object of their authors; for, 
notwithstanding their free circulation, my medi- 
cines continue to sell more largely than any 
others manufactured in this country, and are 
constantly increasing in sale despite the base lies 
concocted and circulated by such knaves. The 
people find that these medicines possess genuine 
merit, accomplish what their manufacturer claims 
for them, and are not the vile, poisonous nostrums 
which jealous, narrow-minded physicians and 
sneaking compounders of peting medici 
represent them to be. Among the large number 
of pretended analyses published, it is a significant 
Jact that no two have been at all alike—conclu- 
sively proving the dishonesty of their authors. 
It is enough for the people to know that while 
thousands, yes, I may truthfully say millions, 
have taken my medicines and have been cured, 
no one has ever received injury from their use. 

R. V. Pierce, M.D., 
Proprietor of Dr. Pierce’s Medicines, 

—[Com.] World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Premature Loss or THE Har, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnerr’s Cocoarne. It has been used in 
thousands of cases where the hair was coming 
out in handfuls, and has never failed to arrest 
its decay and to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth. It is at the same time unrivaled as a 
dressing for the hair. A single application will 
render it soft and glossy for several days.—[ Com. ] 





HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK's 
Manprake Pitts. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





Sazatoca Sprines 1n Wintrr.—Reasons for goin 
to Drs. Strong's Remedial Institute in Winter, wit 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com.} 











Corvine Wuent.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are ualed, All 
oods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 
terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 

country. Mail Orders promptly attended to. 
UTICA, NEW YORK. 


A.SEHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Jast received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace ,» Pearl Edge, Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 











stamps for sample, with price-list and terms, War- 
as repasaseeet oe me refunded. Address 
MINOR & GRAN u, 

Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 
MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith Street, 

« Brooklyn, N. Y., will send a pair of their 

SEAMLESS SHOES, 

Postage ee oe rt of the United States, on 

receipt at 5. Sek saiks, choleast material, and a 

beautiful fit warranted. 











as easily with the left hand as with the right, and never 
requires sharpening. Price 60c., 80c., $i. Sent b: 
mail. Currency or ._ Address W. C. EDG 

5 Maiden Lane, N. Y. tory, Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


I offermy services for the purchase of Costumes, 
Household Articles, or any thing asked for, for a com- 
mission of five per cent. Samples of material fur- 
nished for 25c. Send for a circular, with full infor- 
mation. MARY HUNTINGDON, P.O. Box 1654, N.Y. 








Baby Carriage. 


THE NOVELTY. 


Room and Protection. 
Send for Circular, to » 


L. P. TIBBALS, 


820 BBOADWAY,N.Y. 








SHOPPING MADE EASY. 

We take pleasure in a our services as purcha- 
sers to those desiring any thing procurable in New 
York. Commission on purchases,5 per cent. Sam- 
Fan of material forwarded = receipt of 25 cents. 


d for a circular giving full information. Address 
CLARENCE HOW. 











Columbus Hiesery, Columous Obie. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pure white teeth and a sweet 

ale) ee breath are,as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 

\aheael Nothing adds so much to the per- 
YOUR sonal appearance as a fine set of 


teeth, and to neglect their care is 
TE E E § oo from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Nepulsive Breath, arie- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It islondly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 














OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 


positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
i bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new IN VISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
every one, $2 00 per inch on lace; $1 00 
per inch on imitation lace. 
CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
n— variety, from $1 00 upward. 
RAY HAIR a Specialty. Lower 
than any other house in the country. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
aeeet manuer. Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
ON LED BEAUTIPYING BAZAAR. 


to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 


per box. 
F. Covpray’s VEL VETINE, an ele- 
gant and indispensable toilet powder, $1 00 
per box. 


F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
54 West) bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
14thSt. | bottle, $1 50; ‘for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
N J. B. Fonrane’s wonderful preparation, 
ear | DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
Sixth all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L 
Avenue, |Saaw’s Persian Khenna will change 
gray hair to its natural color without the use 
NEW of Lead, Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate 
of Silver, from a utital brown to 
YORK. | black, $150 per box. A large assortment of 
|all modern beautifying COSMETICS 
Only (on 
|. §#™ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. | try, when repaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examining. 











Js eproneor ng if you want this coming summer a tub of 
aquatic flowers like the above engraving, beautiful 
and fragrant as the rose, easy to grow, send $2 to my 
address, and I will forward you free of charge one half 
doz, strong blooming roots of Nymphia Ovorata White 
Water Lilies, and two roots of Pontideria Cordata, with 
instructions for growing them in ponds,tubs,or aquari- 
ums. Single roots 35 cents each. Will send roots as 
soon as weather will permit. Please mention this paper. 
J. E. S.CRANDALL, Rockville, Washi: Co,, RL 
P.O. money orders may be sent to Westerly, RL 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, aud the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of hix profeasion, and who is ogg erg! the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moechcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 


stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 





of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared ip this country. 
Address JAMES MeCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 










SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies prom executed by 
Mus LETITIAC. BAKER, 49 Rast 980 St. New York, 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 


ERFORATED Card Mottoes and Designs for Em- 
broidery, of the style advertised in Harper's Bazar, 
Oct. 2ist. The “Old Arm Chair,” and 60 other elegant 
—_— (83 x 213¢ in.), from 85c. to 60c., by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. These desi are al! patented, 
and are tasteful, artistic, and su or to all others. 
COLMAN SMITH, New Haven, Conn. 


ROSES #isreciaLty 


choice, all labeled, sent safely by mail. 5 for $15 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 10c. 
additional on the dollar gets a M ificent 
Premium Rose. See OUR N GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Roxe-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Cua PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
J Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


Nickel-piated, finest quality, 534-inch; a 

CiSs R faterttets teste? ‘and Steel Measure. $1 
by mail. Shear Co, 257 Broadway, NY. 

PFRercm Stamping Paper Patterns and Imported 


Embroidered Goods. Perforating Machines and 
accessories. V. VIGOUROUX, 122 4th Avenue, N. Y. 























CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE Bouquet EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 








T Makes any size Knife or Box Piaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on ao if $2 80. 
j , UU. AGENTS WANTED. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 








I will mail in the United States a Door Key Attach- 
ment, effectually Be burglars from unlocking it, 
B forl0cents. W.T. KEL 0Ge, Troy, New York, 
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AT Stewart&C 


ARE OFFERING at RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, MILLINERY, RIBBONS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., 
At VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION. 
A VISIT of INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, th &1Oth Sts, 
STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
Have now open their spring importations of 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 
NAINSOOK EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, 
SWISS EMBROIDERIES, 
GUIPURE STYLES EMBROIDERIES, 
FANCY COLLAR TRIMMINGS, 
FRENCH NEEDLE-WORK BANDS, 

In all forming the finest and most extensive collection 
of choice styles and superior class of work in the city. 
Prices fully 20 per cent. less than former seasons. 
EDGINGS FROM 4 CENTS A YARD UPWARD. 
SAMPLES and PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 








REDUCTION IN PRICES 
of our celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES. 

A magnificent collection of shades at all times on hand. 
Two Buttons, $1 10; Three Buttons, $1 25; 
Four Buttons, $1 50; Six Buttons, $1 75; 

Nine Buttons, $2 95; Twelve Buttons, $2 75. 
THE BEST LOW PRICED KID GLOVE 
IN THE WORLD. 

After trying them once you will wear no other. 





ALL ORDERS Receive IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


IMMENSE VARIETY. NEWEST DESIGNS. 
LOWEST ‘T PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND 


DINNER GIVING. 


Prgctical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; in 
the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 











It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; 
and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 
by persons who have to do their own cooking. ** * 
Is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. 
Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and p d of i in- 
fluence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 
is done that can be required of the fullest profession- 
al and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to 
a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 
and enlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 
Traveller 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


ea” Harper & Broruenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Arnold Constable, & Co. 


Have now open their Spring importation of 
HAMBURG AND FRENCH MACHINE EDGINGS 
AND INSERTIONS, Fine and Medium Qualities, and 
various widths to match. The new “Fayeau” and 
“ Grecian ” Work on Nainsook and Percale Muslin. 

A full assortment of elegant designs at Reasonable 
Prices. Also, 5000 dozen Loom Bands, Needle-work 
Edges. 88 per cent. Less than the Cost of Importation. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 
FAMILY AND BED LINEN, 
HOUSEKEEPING & WHITE GOODS, 
As announced in last week’s advertisement, will be 


continued, with large additions made of goods just re- 
ceived, offering 


UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS 
To those about refurnishing Private Dwellings, Hotels, 
and Steamers, 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
FRENCH PERCALES. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now open a fine assortment of entirely New 
Designs and Colorings in 
PLAIN, CHECKED, FANCY BORDERED, AND 
FIGURED SPRING PERCALES. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 














A beautiful Quarterly Jon , finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored Flower Plate with the first 
number. Price only 2 ; cents for be year. The first No. 
for 1877 just issued in German and English. 
Vick’s Flower & vend ony Garden, in 

paper so cents; with elegant cloth covers $1 oo. 
ick’s € atalogue—3oo Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. N. Le 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. IX, 
as aay ng: + epee aeeeer, Cae 
ue Ni wh, ue emi. 
tn Siecl ntes "8 


Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
OTD. COED vcnscccecccecscecese deseo . No. 4 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt ‘and 
Full-Trained be rt a tntbn sotnete ahatiies onde ee “ 10 
CONTINENTAL B UE, Long, Round Over- 
Labay ETTE SACOUE, I 4 mab ones a a si ® 18 
rapery Over-s rt, 
and Walking Skirt..............0+s-e0eeee e: 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BU'TTONED BEHIND, with Loug | 








TIED oo 6950000 cts pscctBiersncedocecs 22 

ARF — Long ‘Apron, and Demi- 

anes Gs 0 stcctbscocsacshecesedesere oo 
CEN NNIAL. “WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 


| Lh Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket’ and Lon pte | | SIE TS « 30 
-— — POLONAISE and Demi-Train- = 


GLOVE. NITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and ware Miss nscccsctceces “ 43 
DY WASHINGTO ASQUE, Princesse 
vot and Pan Tieined ¢ Skir' “ 44 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC ,UE, ‘Over- 
at — Diagonal Front, an oe - 


ekirt, and Lon Ww alking wee CREED “ 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
BERING MEM Ridn es cvdvescdbeds cocicccdoccice “« 46 
DOLMAN, Lene, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walkin; TE Si wg ine dineeee se0sccecnececccga “ 48 
LADY'S ‘TER, with Russian Hood......... * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and — Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old) = 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt.. o04 


Vol. X. 





PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..............00.- «7% 
PLASTKON PRINCESSE DRESS on 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and i Skist....... “- g 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... e's 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 

h Aa 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
Neem os ard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
©., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROSE ay COMPANION AND AND FLORAL sent 


Tells you bow ¢ 4 Ly ‘ 
Wie aus 
TEAS& CO. Richmond, <5 


1 pack acquaintance cards,1 pack hdkf. flirta- 
tion, 1 pack scroll, all 3 sent for only 10c. and 
stamp. FUN CARD CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


aes st’mp to Dr. Dodge,McLean’s BI’k, St. Louis, 
4 Mo., for Cardi jac Articles as published in Chr. Times. 


WY Ee For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 











In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


EW DEPARTORE..J tg 


ra moatn Hotel and tra ene Pe i. 
8. red GRANT &C eee Es VEL PES 
and PAPER, 2,4. Sesto § Home St., Cincixws ti, On10 


° a day sure made by Agents selling 
$102 $25 our Chromo, Crayons, Picture 
ues & Chromo Cards. 5 











1877 JONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 

Surrs, 8 Saoques. a4 2) MILLINERY. 

WOOLENS. 5° Oo Urnonsrenr. 

VELVETS. 0” O CARPETS. 

SILKS. Oo” O FURS. 
JONES 

x x 








Eighth Avenue > _—«Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Strost. } 








re | 
JONES 

sors” oO a) Giankets. 

RIBBONS. ae o° Douzstice. 

GLOVES. 05 O- FELT HATS. 

HOSIERY. % AO FURNITURE. 

LACES. O / Honsefurnishing Goods. 


PLATED WARE 
Of the celebrated “ Derby Silver Co.,” finest stock, and 
at lowest prices ever offered in this city. 
Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner | loth St. St. J ON ES. 


THE HEATING COMB 


Restores Vitality and original color of Hair when turn- 
ing gray; alleviates neuralgic and nervous headache, 
and nstantly dries the hair after washing. Read fol- 
"= answers to correspondents of Harper’s Bazar : 
A. D. F.—Comb your hair for several minutes each 
night, holding your head over a heated stove or regis- 
ter, till the locks feel soft and moist.” “‘ May.—Heat- 
ing the liair and combing for ten minutes daily will 
improve the color of the hair.” 
rice $2 00; sent prepaid by mail, or sent C.O.D. and 
collection charged. 
Also, Clarafrice, for removing stains and grease 
from Silks and - fabrics. Price 25c. Agents wanted. 
FRED’ UTTGEN, Commission Merchant, 
P. 0. Box 892. Warren St., New | York City. 


Madame FOY’ S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale = leading jobbers and 
retailers. ware of imitations and 
infringements. Manufactured Sole- 
lyby FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, , Conn. 


Porcelain Painting. 


BEST FRENCH TUBE COLORS, 


Prerarep, Reapy ror Uses, 


FOR PAINTING ON CHINA, &e. 


ALSO, 

MANUALS ON THE SUBJECT. 
ENGLISH TILES AND PREPARED GOLD AL- 
WAYS KEPT IN STOCK. 

Ga Send for Price-List. 


J. MARSCHING & CO., 
48 John St., New York. 
WE OFFER T0 WHOLE- 


SALE and RETAIL buyers a 
full collection of HARDY 














TREES and SHRUBS, in- 
. \ cluding Rhododendrons, Aza- 
ta leas, Roses, Magnolias, ‘Ever- 
mf Nave &c.; also, Camellias, 
©} Chinese Azaleas, and other 
Green-house Plants. 
Catalogues sent to any ad- 
dress, and visits to the Nurs- 
eries at Kissena solicited. 


8S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, L. I. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "yeceipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxven's Magazine, Haurer’s Weex cy, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoutnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be widerstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. Wheu no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Buornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 









Tense ror Apvertistne ty Harren’s Weekiy anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTED! SALESMEN «t a salary of @120. a 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hote! and traveling e xpenses paid, 
Address. Monitor Mayuracrvnine Co., C incinnati, Ohio. 





12 
worth $5, sent, spoeenes for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1 


TREES, PLANTS. Spring List free. F. K. 
PHOENIX, Bloomington | Nursery, Ill. 





5 Fine Cards in a case, with name, for 2c. ; or, 25 
for 10c. Empine Paintine Co., ‘Chatham, x. x. 





ros = 
$55 3877 SUvicaters Sees 





P< Fancy Cards, 16 styles, with name, 10c. ; t- 
QH5 paid. J. B. HUST , Nassau, Renns. Co., 4 4 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

A RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. By Fasp Burvasy 
(Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With Maps and an 
Appendix, containing among other information, a 
Series of March-routes, Compiled from a Kussian 
Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





Il. : 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
Groner Orro Trevetyan, M.P. 8vo, Cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $250. (Uniform in size and 
style with the Library Edition of Macaulay's Life and 

ters.) 


Ill. 

THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. By 

R. W. Tuomrson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 
IV. 

LONG’S CENTRAL AFRICA. Central Africa: 
Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-El-Abiad 
(White Nile.) By Col. C. Cuartié Lone, of the 
Egyptian Staff. TDlustrated from Col. Long’s own 
Sketches. With Map. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Vv. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Wruutam M. 
Tayor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City ; Author of “ David King of Israel” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By ALrrep Rus- 
set Watracer, Author of the “‘ Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Tiinetra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00. 

VIL 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING, 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


VIIl. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND, 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotlan@® trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
worthy Scottish Poets, with ge ig map and ¥ “e 
ical Notices. By James Grant WILson. 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, Svo, Cloth, $10. Or 
Half Calf, $1450; Full Morocco, $18 00. 


IX. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By CaaRies 
Duke Yonar, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


xX. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 2 vols., 8yo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00, 


XI. 
THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 


Revolution. By Cartes Carteron Corrin. Co- 
piously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XII. 


COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samus. Tayton Cons 
giver. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume. Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 


XIIt. 

MACAULAY'S LIFE ANDO LETTERS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. Orrvo Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 
Complete in 2 vols. Svo, Cloth, uncat edges and 
gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 
Calf, $15 00. Popular Edition, two volnmes in one, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ThE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in 8vo, Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified. at 


Madcap Violet. By William Black. 50 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Princess of Thule. By William Black. New Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 50 cents. 
Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon. 25 cents. 


Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By Miss Braddon. I- 
lustrated. 75 cents. 


The Sun-Maid. 50 cents. 
Azalea. By Cecil C layton. 50 cents. 


The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L. Farjeon. 
75 cents. 


Shadows on the Snow. By B.L. Farjeon. Illustrated. 
35 cents. 


From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. 25 
cents. 


The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cecil Hay. 75 cents. 
A Long Time Ago. By Meta Orred. 50 cents. 


The Laurel Bush. By Miss Mulock. With TMlustra- 
tions. 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Daniel Deronda. By George Eliot. Library Edition, 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Popular Edition in one 
volume, 50 cents, 


The Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated. 
50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ear Harrer’& Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price, 





t Hanren’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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FACETIZ. 
Tuere is a growing feeling among the American 
people that the man who can hear a fellow-mortal 
complain of a cold in the head, and abstain from tell- 


ing him what to do for it, is the man who should be 
the next President. 








NOT AT ALL IMPROBABLE. 


“* Now I suppose I shall be receiving from the young 
ladies a lot of what they call Comic Valentines.” 


The Wabash (Indiana) country has always been cel- 
ebrated for the persistency and quality of its fever and 
agne. A local physician thus describes the genuine 
Wabash article: “‘ It comes creeping up a fellow’s back 
like a ton of wild-cats; goes crawling throngh his 
joints like iron spikes, and is followed by a fever which 
prohibits the patient from thinking of any thing but 
Greenland’s icy mountains. It isn’t the 
‘every other day’ kind, but gets up with a 
man at daylight, and sleeps in the small of 
his back all nig His teeth feel about 
six inches long, his joints wobble like a 
Joose wagon wheel, and the shakes are so 
steady that one can’t hold conversation 
except by putting in dashes.” 

qpne@nemem 


A gentleman one morning was accosted 
by a boot-black in this manner: 

‘Shine, Sur ?” 

**No.” 

“Shine ‘em quick, Sur. Do’t in three 
different languages—'Publican, Demmy- 
cratic, and Greenback.” 

He got the job. 


senmsiiinilittibcbennes 
Two little girls were lately prattling to- 
gether, and one of them said, “‘ We ton 
four servants, have got six horses and a 
lot of carriages ; now what have you got 2?” 

With quite as much pride, the other an- 
ewered, “We've got a skunk under our 


barn.” 
a 


An ay pee wi man in Chicago an- 
nounces his golden wedding will come off 
just twenty years hence, and that, seein 
that the Centennial is just over, he will al- 
low a liberal discount on any presents his 
friends design to make him then, if they 
will hand them in now. 


A Boston journal — “* Look out for 
her. She is pretty, weli dressed, and gen- 
teel. She asks for the lady of the house 
(invariably mentioning her name), and is, 
of course, asked to take a seat in the par- 
lor by the unsuspecting servant. And 
then she cuts off enough of the lace cur- 
tains to make a fichu or over-skirt, and 
silently glides away before the lady of the 
house has had time to come down stairs. 
A new trick, and a clever one, when you 
come to think of it.” 


—_—»p——— 

Some little while ago, at a bar conclave 
at a Southern hotel, generals, majors, etc., 
were each with much declamation: givin 
an account of an incident of the war. 
=— man stood by, and at last said, “ Gen- 

eman, I happened to be there, and per- 
haps might be able to refresh your memo- 
ries as to what took place ;” and he gave, 
succinctly and inoffensively, an exact de- 
tail of a smart action. 

The hotel-keeper said to him, “ Sir, what 
might have been your rank ?” 

“T was a private,” was the reply. 

The next day the quiet man, as he was 4 
about to depart, asked for his bill. Mh 

“Not a cent, Sir—not a cent,” answered aot 
the proprietor. ‘‘ You are the very first 
private I ever met.” 
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Uncaught, as shy as a gazelle, 
And caught, dear as a gem; 


His love he looked, but dared not tell, 


Nor touch her garment’s hem, 
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OLD STYLE. 





While courting, they perceive strange eyes 
Have seen their loving smiles ; 
He, breathless with confusion, sighs, 


And both blush red as tiles, 
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“THERE’S A LETTER IN THE CANDLE,” 





CUPID'S MISTAKE, No. 1. 


Two young brothers 
may be as devotedly at- 
tached to each other as 
were Damon and Pythias, 
but you will never hear of 
one snatching the scuttle 
from the hands of the oth- 
er and insisting upon go- 
ing down cellar to bring 
up the coal. 

a 

A lady recently asked 
her servant how. the mus- 
tard pot had becomecrack- 
ed. The reply, made with 
all gravity, was, that she 
did not know, but sup- 

that it must have 
been that the mustard was 
so strong that it caused 
the fracture. 

——_—__—_ 

The Grand Duke Alexis 
wants this country to treat 
him the same as a private 
citizen. After being al- 
lowed to stand up in a 
street car a few times, he 
wili discover his mistake. 

—@-——— 

The hand-organ man 
has only one way to turn 
for a living. 

—_—_>—_—_—— 

A lady who drew a gen- 
tleman’s dressing-gown at 
a recent church fair, now 
wishes to draw a good- 
looking young map to put 
in it. 








A boy going out poaching shot a bird, and another 
ran to secure the trophy. Coming near where it had 
fallen, he found a white owl so sprawled in the grass as 
to present to his view only a head with staring eyes and a 
palr of wingsattached. Instantly he shouted in dismay, 
* We’re in for it now, Jock ; we've shot a cherubim !” 





Mrs. Sparrow. ‘I say, Hubby, do come down 
and sweep the Snow from the door-step.” 





An t of an instant cough cure is 
made. If there are any more cough remedies invented, 
we shall have to go to work inventing coughs for them. 


——~.————— 

A contractor in the Highlands was waited upon by 

a deputation from his workers to —— vim: to 

“make no pit of difference in the wages, 
but shust a wee change in the time of pay- 
ing.” On cross-questioning the deputies, 
he found they wanted to be paid weekly 
instead of fortnightly, but they also want- 
ed the fortnight’s wages weekly. 

“Why, my lads,” said the contractor, 
“you are just demanding exactly double 
wages.” 

Hoots, no, Sir,” said one of the deputa- 
tion ; “it’s shust as more or less as the 
same wages, put you must shust bay us 
twice as faster as pefore.” 

After a little parleying, the contractor 
got his Tentonic logicians to resume their 
work at a trifling advance. 


ccmmmmaatiiameniiane 

It is an old saying that a man should not 
marry unless he can support a wife; and 
from some examples we have seen we are 
beginning to doubt whether a woman can 
prudently marry unless she can support a 


LIGHT READING WITH A 
VENGEANCE. 

Keerer or Crroucatine Liprary. “ I’m 
very sorry, miss, the third volume happens 
still to be out; but here is the entire nov- 
el in one volume.” 

Youne Lapy. “‘ Oh, that won't do. How 
on earth am I to find my place.in it ?” 

Siisievelliyiemmmienes 








A gentleman got into a pew in a fashion- 
able church of Cincinnati without invita- 
tion ; the pew-owner handed him a hymn- 
book with “I pay two thousand dollars 
rent for this pew” written on the fly-leaf. 
He took the hint and went. 


—_—_——_—_ 
Said an old man to a young gamester, 
“Do you want me to tell you the best 
throw you cam make with those dice ?” 
“ Yes,” was the eager pati 
“Throw them away,” quietly said the 


old man. ° 


A tryrmG Moment—When your new coat 
comes home from the tailor’s. s 


——~——_— 

A gentleman on board a steamboat with 
his family was asked by his children, 
“What makes the boat go?” when he 
gave them a very minute description of 
the machinery and its principles in the 
following words: 

“You see, my dears, this thingumbob 
here goes down, down through that hole, 
and fastens the jigmaree, and that con- 
nects with the crinkum-crankum; and 
that man—you see he’s the engineer, you 
know—kind of stirs up the what-do-you- 
call-it with along poker, and they all shove 
along and the boat goes ahead.” 











CUPID’S MISTAKE, No. 2. 











